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Selecting Vocations for the Deaf 


By C. G. BLuett 


HE report recently issued by the 
[tne States Office of Education 

on “The Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing in the Occupational World” carries 
in its final pages the following state- 
ment: 

“Would that every school for the deaf 
or for the hard of hearing—day school 
and residential school—might install a 
well-organized personnel or guidance 
program, which would include among its 
objectives the analysis, on the one hand, 
of individual needs and abilities, and, 
on the other hand, of local opportunities 
for occupational service. Both need to 
be considered in the development of a 
suitable program of vocational training. 
Among the great tasks facing us in the 
education of exceptional children is that 
of finding the occupation in which they 
can serve happily and in which a handi- 
cap may be transformed into an asset. 
It is hoped that in the years immediately 
ahead, working conferences may be ac- 
tively engaged in making further studies 
of this problem for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing.” 

Here is expressed the thought I have 
developed through several years of work- 
ing with deaf persons in my position as 
training officer in the California Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and I should 
like to express my interpretation of what 
it means. 

At the same time, I should like to com- 
ment on an article on rehabilitation which 
appeared in the November VoLta REVIEW. 
It deals with conditions in locations other 
than California, and conditions are differ- 
ent in each State; but it has to do with 


general rehabilitation policy, of which a 
certain criticism is offered. 

I do not think the policy toward the 
deaf is different from the policy toward 
the blind, the cardiac, the crippled or 
others. It is impossible, of course, in view 
of limited funds, to have a specialist for 
each kind of disability in each office. It 
is not tenable that a training officer can 
be equally familiar with the problems of 
each disability, sympathetic though he 
may be. The predicament of the deaf, the 
indignation of the blind in certain situa- 
tions, the hopelessness of the tuberculous, 
the chagrin of the crippled, the lethargy 
of the cardiac, can be understood only 
through direct and long experience with 
these persons. That is why I feel the or- 
ganizations that represent these respective 
groups should have a liaison officer to 
present the problem to the rehabilitation 
officer. Particularly with the deaf, this is 
true, so that the representative could act 
as interpreter. 

The demand for longer periods of train- 
ing has merit, but the critic does not un- 
derstand the difficulty involved. Rehabili- 
tation funds must be spaced over the 
greatest number for the greatest good. 
Production work such as shoe repairing 
requires old shoes and leather. Over a 
long period of time, these as practice ma- 
terials become considerable. Unless the 
trainee is taught to work at production 
speed and efficiency, the training is not 
valid. If he is, the accumulation of sala- 
ble shoes becomes great. They must be 
disposed of and that induces open compe- 
tition on the market. When the shoes are 
sold and profit is made, the workman 
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must be paid wages and the Union de- 
mands prevailing wages; so the training 
quarters become like any other shop, un- 
less it is subsidized. Therefore, the Re- 
habilitation service proposes to introduce 
the trainee to the rudiments of the trade, 
then place him as an apprentice, so that 
he can work up to full journeyman status. 

The critic who wanted to train his man 
for eighteen months must understand these 
things. He must have been fairly well 
trained himself, since he opened his own 
shop and held his business customers. 

I am sure that in 
the non - production 
trades, when service 
only is rendered as 
in barbering, or bus- 
iness college, the 
trainee is permitted 
all the time he de- 
sires or needs to be- 
come an_ efficient 
workman. Generally, 
we have difficulty in 
holding our people 
to the task long 
enough to become proficient. As a rule, 
they want to go to work before they are 
half trained. 

The linotypist and proof reader was evi- 
dently the victim of depression, not train- 
ing. She was allowed to go back as often 
as needed for more training. Possibly 
there was poor guidance in the first place, 
but conditions do change rapidly. Some- 
times a good trade becomes a bad trade, 
from the economic standpoint, in a short 
time. 

Rehabilitation is a cooperative process 
and my experience is that those who want 
training in order to help themselves, get 
just that. I really believe that more in 
the way of vocational adjustment is to be 
expected from the schools for the deaf 
and that they can, if they will, greatly 
alleviate the predicament of the deaf. They 
can also do a great deal to adjust the in- 
dividual in his attitude toward his work. 

I greatly admire the attitude with which 
the deaf ordinarily face the world. I 
am sure (being hard of hearing myself) 


Rehabilitation is a cooperative 
process and my experience is that 
those who want training in order 
to help themselves, get just that. I 
reaily believe that more in the way 
of vocational adjustment is to be 
expected from the schools for the 
deaf and that they can, if they 
will, greatly alleviate the predica- 
ment of the deaf. They can also do is 
a great deal to adjust the individual 
in his attitude toward his work. 
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that they are better adjusted from the 
standpoint of contentment than are the 
hard of hearing, who live a strained ex. 
istence—straining to hear, straining to 
justify not hearing, and straining to main- 
tain the status quo in life, regardless of a 
gradually decreasing ability to hear. The 
deaf on the other hand seemingly are 
resigned to their fate, have been trained 
to meet it, and accept life as it comes, 
often to a greater degree than many of 
the normally hearing. 

At times, it has seemed to me from 
my observation, this 
admirable attitude de. 
velops into indiffer- 
ence, even irrespon- 
sibility. My greatest 
concern when dealing 
with the deaf trainee 
is to make sure that 
he does not disap- 
pear from where he 
supposed to be 
and without explana- 
tion; that he main- 
tains punctuality, that 
he is sufficiently impressed with the 
minor details of his work to do it care- 
fully, whether he thinks it important or 
not; that he is impressed with the im- 
portance of coming to me before he takes 
any contrary action regarding his work. 
‘It is not unusual to be compelled to go 
after a deaf trainee two, even three times 
ard take him to the job before he will 
believe that I am really interested in him 
and that I think the job is all right for 
him. If it is of a minor nature he is 
likely to think he is being discriminated 
against and that I am trying to “dump” 
him. Instead of saying so, he merely 
stays away. 


Deaf Not Considerate of Employers 


It is often difficult to make the deaf 
person understand the handicap under 
which he labors when it comes to learning. 
It means little to him that an employer 
in a body and fender shop must get out 
from under a car and go and tap him on 
the shoulder in order to gain his atter 
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tion, and that the employer must then 
write out the directions, since he is not 
able to use the sign language and the 
directions are too involved for lip reading. 
It is not easy for the deaf person to 
understand that for these reasons he 
must work at small wages until he knows 
enough to work without direction. 


In this matter, it seems to me, the 
schools for the deaf can do much without 
disturbing the otherwise admirable men- 
tal set up of the deaf. In the first place, 
there is undoubtedly room for better 
vocational selection among the deaf. A 
vocational counselor familiar with the re- 
quirements of occupations can select those 
in which the deaf may work to advantage. 
This is done to a certain extent, but 
where the training is carried on in the 
school, the matter of equipment and 
faculty personnel causes a lag in ad- 
justment to rapidly changing conditions. 
There is too great a tendency for continu- 
ance of the existing courses. If the 
vocational training were secured outside 
the school, in existing trade schools or on 
the job itself, greater elasticity would 
be possible. The individual’s need would 
be met with greater accuracy. This is 
the policy of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, but since persons are not 
eligible for rehabilitation by these bu- 
reaus until they reach employable age, 
the deaf student generally has finished 
school and has selected and has been 
trained in an occupation before he applies 
to the Bureau of Rehabilitation. 


The experience of the bureaus in se- 
curing training for handicapped persons 
in existing schools or on the job proves 
the feasibility of the above plan, even in 
the case of deaf persons. Close super- 
vision of instruction by one who knows 
what he wants and how to secure it for 
his client is the answer to the problem, 
presupposing of course that the deaf 
student has had the training in speech 
and language and general education that 
ne institutions other than the specially 
designated institutions for the deaf are 
prepared to give. 
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Accuracy and Promptness Important 


Secondly, since the deaf student, like 
all beginners, will start on a low level 
of employment, he should be drilled on 
the vocational fundamentals until he has 
mastered them. His vocational course 
should be restricted and he should be 
held absolutely responsible for the details 
as to accuracy and as to time. Getting the 
job done right, on time—production time 
—is drill that he usually needs. Once on 
the job, he will need upgrading if he is 
to advance, and this might well be given 
by correspondence, but will require the 
continued supervision of the specially pre- 
pared supervisor. Arrangements might be 
worked out with the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation to supply these courses, but some- 
one who is particularly associated with the 
deaf should follow up the instruction. 

Now go back a little way. Vocational 
selection can be carried out more effec- 
tively if the counselor is familiar with 
psychometrics. Often the deaf student has 
selected his vocation poorly, in spite of 
tryouts in a limited number of voca- 
tional courses. The Army Beta Intelli- 
gence Examination is adapted to the deaf, 
and has the advantage of having the best 
vocational norms available. Norms for 
the deaf could be built up on this test and 
others like it constructed. A reasonable 
amount of differentiation can be entrusted 
to this test. Mechanical aptitude tests 
such as the Minnesota Mechanical Trink- 
ets, Form Boards, and paper and pencil 
Spatial Relations Test are adapted to the 
deaf. Likewise the O’Connor Finger and 
Tweezer Dexterity Tests, and the Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Tests are all 
readily administered to the deaf. Here 
at least is a beginning in psychometrics 
for the deaf that would have great bear- 
ing on vocational selection. 

Should these methods be combined with 
outside vocational training, rigid super- 
vision of training by a carefully prepared 
supervisor and job improvement by means 
of correspondence and supervision, a no- 
ticeable improvement in the economic 
status of the deaf should become apparent. 
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Christmas at the Louisiana School 


By Rutu Gay 


HE auditorium of the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf was decorated 
with palms, southern smilax and 
pines for the Christmas program which 
was staged last year before an enthusi- 
astic audience of pupils and their rela- 
tives and friends. The committee respon- 
sible for the program had been working 
for weeks in advance. There were four 
separate groups, each in charge of one 
part of the presentation. 

The main theme was entitled “With the 
Christmas Spirit.” The idea was to pic- 
ture Christmas from every viewpoint, and 
of course there were Christmas trees and 
gifts, Santa Claus, toyland, and the mys- 
tery of the Christmas spirit; but the em- 
phasis was placed on picturing the mean- 
ing of Christ’s birthday. 

Preparation was begun long before, so 
that costumes and stage settings might 
be carefully thought out and as realistic 
and attractive as possible. Much of the 
scenery was made by an older boy under 
the direction of the art teacher. Although 
simple materials were used, it was sur- 
prising how effective they were. For in- 


stance, in the scene in the Ice Cave, old 
sheets were used. They were cut in dif- 


ferent shapes to represent icicles, painted 
blue here and there, to make alternate 
crevices and ice formations, and sprinkled 
with snow glitter. By the same means, 
the effect of snow covered pine trees was 
secured for another scene, which was par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

The following scenes were enacted: 

I. Christmas Eve 

The scene showed Christmas Eve in the 
home of a poor family. The house was 
bare, with only a few worn piece of furni- 
ture, but the poor mother and her two 
children, Trilla and Brahm, had arranged 
a scrawny little tree on a small table, 
and the children were busy with the deco- 
rations. They. clapped and exclaimed as 
they placed bits of ribbon, colored paper 
and strings of popcorn on the tree. As 
Trilla and Brahm ran out for more deco- 
rations, the mother exclaimed, 

“Oh, I wish I could buy candy and 
gifts for my children. Why can’t my 
boy and girl have toys and good food 
like other children have at Christmas? | 
wish I weren’t so poor. I wish there 
weren't any Christmas!” 

‘Suddenly, just as Trilla and Brahm 
ran back, the Christmas Spirit appeared. 





IN THE GARDEN OF MOTHER GOOSE. THE CHARACTERS RECEIVE THEIR CHRISTMAS 





GIFTS DURING ONE SCENE IN THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT. 
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THE SNOW DANCE. PART OF A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM STAGED BY THE PUPILS OF THE 
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She did a graceful dance, and then took 
the children by the hand and led them 
away to find Christmas. 
Il. The Garden of Mother Goose 

They went first to the garden of Mother 
Goose, where, against a background of 
hollyhocks and canterbury bells, there 
were a quaint house and a big Christmas 
tree, heavily laden with gifts. At the 
extreme right of the stage was a group 
of large toadstools. The Christmas Spirit 
hid Trilla and Brahm behind the toad- 
stools to watch the scene which followed. 
Mother Goose came out of the house and 
presented gifts to her story book chil- 
dren, who came through the gateway, one 


by one: Litle Bo Peep, Little Jack Horn- 


er, Jack and Jill, Mistress Mary, Little 
Miss Muffet, and all the others. Each 
was in costume, and each recited an ap- 
propriate rhyme before receiving his gift. 
Additional atmosphere was supplied by 
the large white gander, a creation of our 
school artist, acted by a little boy who 
moved the long neck and large feet comi- 
cally and dramatically. 
Ill. The Ice Cave of St. Nicholas 

The Christmas Spirit then led Trilla 
and Brahm to the ice cave of St. Nicholas, 
where a group of older girls, dressed in 
flowing draperies, participated in a snow 
dance, Trilla and Brahm hiding behind 
one of the ice cakes while it was going 


on. (Continued on page 718) 





THE ICE CAVE OF *s NICHOLAS, WITH SOME 


OF THE TOYS, THE DOLLS, THE JACK IN 
HE BOX, THE STICKS OF PEPPERMINT CANDY. 
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Merry Christmas! 


ROM one contented teacher to an- 
Rother you are a teacher; and 

you are, or you wouldn’t be reading 
this. Also you are contented. You like 
to teach, or you wouldn’t be in the work, 
in these days of over crowded professions. 
You must be good, too, or some new as- 
pirant from Teachers’ College would have 
supplanted you. 

Still, at Christmas time, there are dis- 
couragements for the teacher of deaf 
children, that no other teacher has to 
meet. 

Our handicapped pupils miss so much 
of the Christmas heritage belonging to all 
children, the jingle bells and the jolly 
noise of Christmas clap trap, the shouted 
Christmas greetings, the Christmas stories 
that must have been heard from babyhood 
to have a real significance, the Christmas 
carols that add the touch of mystery to 
Christmas Eve— 

No use to go on, fellow teacher. You 
and I know well enough the things we 
can never make up to our beloved deaf. 

Instead we must count the blessings 
deaf children possess in this land of 
kindliness. The last Reader’s Digest states 
plainly the Oriental attitude toward handi- 
capped human beings. Let them get 
along as best they can. If they die, what 
of it? 

We teachers can hug to our hearts the 
knowledge that in America the deaf pos- 
sess almost limitless opportunities. 


Not long ago I heard a great clergy- 
man speak of the Master’s words when 
He was talking to His disciples about 
miracles: And greater works than these 
shall ye do. 

That passage had always puzzled me. 
What could be greater than making a 
blind man see, making a deaf man hear? 

But, the clergyman explained, in the 
time of Christ the deaf man, the blind 
man, were beggars, dragging out a 
wretched existence along the dusty roads. 

Isn’t it a greater miracle that today, 
instead of one deaf man made to hear, 
one blind man made to see, there are 
hundreds of blind people who can read 
Braille, and travel where they please with 
Seeing Eye Dogs, hundreds of deaf who 
can talk and read the lips? Thousands 
more who once would have been hope- 
lessly deaf, but who can hear now with 
modern science to help them? 

Yes, this is what Christ must have 
meant. He knew, for He was the Great- 
est Teacher. 

And you and | are a part of this never 
ending miracle. 

Why shouldn’t we be contented, at 
Christmas time? 


Christmas Affairs 


If there is no problem of race or creed 


in your school, the older pupils could not 


‘do Better than re-enact the Christmas 
Story, in tableaux or pageant. We all 
go to see the pageant in our school each 
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year, and always like it. Besides giving 
the Christmas message it serves as a vivid 
means of bringing deaf pupils an_inti- 
mate acquaintance with Christmas history. 
However, to do the pageant well requires 
a number of participants. Small schools, 
and schools in which there are pupils of 
different religious beliefs, may not be able 
to consider the Christmas Story. 

For these schools we suggest a Christ- 
mas party, or entertainment that will in- 
clude as many Christmas traditions as 
possible. Holly, mistletoe, candy canes, 
Christmas wreaths, greens, stockings full 
of gifts, and so on, are a part of Christ- 
mas to hearing children. Many small 
deaf children, especially those from pov- 
erty stricken homes, or homes of foreign 
born parents, are not familiar with them. 

We beg, too, that with children old 
enough to understand, there may be 
Christmas giving as well as getting, if 
the gift is only a small toy for a sick 
child in the school infirmary, or a calen- 
dar for mother. 

At least three schools that we know of 
made a definite effort last year to have a 
Giving Christmas. One school encour- 
aged every child to make a small gift 
for an old guest at the Home for Aged 
Deaf. Little baskets, boxes of home made 
candy, nuts salted and buttered by the 
children, handkerchiefs, pin cushions and 
other small gifts delighted the old folks, 
and pleased the children who made them. 

These gifts were all piled in a big 
decorated basket as a special feature of 
the Christmas entertainment. 

For the harassed teacher in a school 
where there are big and little deaf chil- 
dren, and big and little children in the 
hearing aid classes, all of whom wish to 
share in the Christmas entertainment, we 
suggest a Christmas Shop: 


Christmas Shop 


In this you can have any number of 
actors, and small children can be dressed 
as the things to sell, while big tall chil- 
dren may be buyers and shop keepers. 
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There can be dances, or little dramas 
worked in as the buyers come and go. 


Little children can be dressed as 

dolls 

paper dolls 

gift cards (great cards of pasteboard 
with small boys and girls leaning 
against them) 

toys (jack-in-the-boxes, clowns, toy ani- 
mals) 

boxes (made of pasteboard, hung over 
small tots so that only the head and 
feet of child stick out) 

Christmas tree (small girls dressed up 
as “trees” in green paper cut out 
dresses ) 

candy canes (children in white wrapped 
with crepe paper stripes) 

books (big cardboard “books” with 
children leaning against them to look 
like pictures in the books) 

packages (“bundles” of wrapping pa- 
per with children inside) 

anything else that could be soid in a 
Christmas shop and that your own 
ingenuity could pict:ne. 

Instead of having all the things to buy 
exposed when the curtain goes up it 
would be better to have only the first 
few actors on the program shown, and 
the others could be brought in by the 
shop keepers when their turn came. It is 
hard for small children to keep still 
long, and some surprises would add to 
your program. 

Big children from hearing aid classes 
could act as buyers and could “sing” the 
carols, as they pause and wait in the 
shop. A poor child could have gener- 
osity shown her, or a lame child or sick 
child could be wheeled in, and other chil- 
dren show off the Christmas spirit to him. 

Plenty of ideas will come to you if you 
decide on this sort of show. And you 
will find that turning your auditorium 
platform into a shop is not difficult. 
Schoolroom book cases and tables can 
soon be transformed into counters and 
shelves. Have a big gilt sign over the 
shop, and trim it up with evergreens. 
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If all the school can gather around a 
lighted evergreen tree outdoors, the last 
night before the holidays, just before it 
is quite dark, and “sing” carols, and 
have a real community celebration, the 
children will have something to remem- 
ber. 

The wealth of Christmas stories is so 
great that older children will enjoy hunt- 
ing them up at the public library or 
school library. Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol”; Eugene Field’s “Coming of the 
Prince”; Andersen’s “Fir Tree”; Van 
Dyke’s “First Christmas Tree” and “Story 
of the Other Wise Man”; Selma Lager- 
lof's “Legend of St. Christopher” and 
“Legend of the Christmas Rose”; Cop- 
peé’s “Sabot of Little Wolff’; Tolstoi’s 
“Where Love Is, There God Is’; and 
Alden’s “Why the Chimes Rang” are only 
a few of them. Every deaf boy or girl 
who is old enough to appreciate them 
should have that privilege. 


For Tiny Deaf Children 


To pad out your Christmas entertain- 
ment, and to work in your smallest deaf 
children, have a Christmas Chain. Quick- 
ly made capes of bright colored crepe 
paper, reaching to the children’s ankles 
and covering their clothes, are all the 
costumes you need. An older girl can 
make them all in a jiffy, after you show 
her how. Have as many tots as you can, 
whether there are twelve or twenty, as 
the longer your chain will be the more 
effective it will. prove. 

Get an older girl, teacher, or child from 
a hearing aid class to say the words, while 
the little children do the motions. 

Have strips of crepe paper, adorned 
with tinsel, (if you can add tinsel trim- 
mings to the crepe paper capes it will 
help, too) between each two children. 
The youngsters hold on to the strips to 
make a long chain. 

Here comes a Christmas chain, as gay as 
it can be, 

To wind and wind and wind, about the 
Christmas tree. 
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(The children wind about in a circle) 

Or looping up and down in garlands as 
you see, 

The chain will hang upon the decorated 
tree. 

(Some children bow to the floor, others 
stand on their toes, and parade in this 
fashion) 

Perhaps the Christmas chain, in shorter 

lengths will be 
Thus hanging up and down, upon the 
Christmas tree. 
(The children divide into shorter chains) 
Perhaps the chain will double. How 
pretty it will be. 
(The children walk in double line) 
But anyway, the chain now goes, to hang 
upon the tree. 
(The children walk out in a long line) 


Christmas Trees 


For Children in Hearing Aid Classes 
The Christmas tree at our house is 
trimmed, 
And glitters with gifts and things. 
My Christmas tree is away on a hill, 
Where the frosty night wind sings. 


It’s a big pine tree, and its branches 
spread 
Black lace over all below. 
Last summer the birds slept safely there. 
And now it is trimmed with snow. 


My tree is lighted by stars and moon, 
With gifts that come from the sky. 

It shook snow diamonds dcwn on me 
Last night when I went by. 


Telling the World 


We have just been down to a big de- 
partment store in the city where, with 
other teachers, we took our turn at 
demonstrating lip reading with some small 
deaf children, our pupils. 

It was Hearing Week, and most of the 
classes were those using the wonderful 
new hearing aids. These, as we all know, 
are revolutionizing the teaching of deaf 
children who have any usable hearing. 

But it was desirable to show the lip 
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reading abilities of deaf born children, 
too, and some of us were told off to do 
this. One more enlightening experience. 

Several others schools for deaf children 
and hard of hearing children took part 
in the demonstrations, and around the 
walls were booths from the vocational 
departments, where real cakes were baked, 
real news sheets printed, real sewing ma- 
chines used. Between each two platform 
demonstrations of hearing aids or lip 
reading, there was time given for the 
people to stroll around and view the vo- 
cational work, or taste it. (The tasting 
was fine.) 

As usual, it seemed to me the most 
profitable contacts with the public were 
made in between times, while teacher and 
pupils were waiting to go on, or coming 
off again. I have space to tell you only 
three of them. One day, while the mayor 
of the city and officials of the store, 
members of the Education Department of 
the city, etc., were holding forth, the 
small children with me got a bit restless, 
as they were crowded out of the big hall, 
and had to amuse themselves in the corri- 
dors. 

I was talking to one of them when I 
saw a couple of women staring with 
fascination. 

“But them children ain’t deaf, Mabel. 
They can’t be!” one of the women was 
arguing with the other. “They know 
everything she says to them. At least they 
ain’t deaf and dumb! Are they, lady?” 

Opportunity! Mabel and her pal heard 
so much about the deaf child in the next 
moment or two that they gulped. As they 
walked away I heard one of them mur- 
muring, “Well, ain’t that wonderful? I 
never knew that deaf and dumb children 
could talk before!” 

“But they ain’t deaf and dumb! Just 
deaf!” the other woman corrected her. 
“They understood everything she said!” 

Not quite everything, lady. But some- 
day they will be as good as that, we hope. 

Another interesting contact was with 
the elevator starter. We had gathered up 
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our expensive school paraphernalia after 
one of the demonstrations, and in brief 
cases and little suitcases, it was carried 
by all. Nothing heavy. Just new and 
precious. 

Seeing all the children loaded up as 
they wished, and taking the rest of the 
things myself, I herded the group toward 
the elevators. We went down safely, and 
were just leaving the store through a re- 
volving door when I discovered the most 
valuable materials were missing. Brand 
new clock faces! Pictures that had taken 
years of frenzied hunting to acquire! 
Books! 

“Forgot!” Billy, the dreamer, told me, 
and the other children said that Billy and 
Irving had put down! I knew what that 
meant. There was a chair near the ele- 
vator. Billy and Irving had dumped 
their bundles on it while we waited, and 
forgotten to pick them up again. 

What to do was the question. Drag 
eight small tired deaf children up to the 
fifth floor again, through mobs of busy 
shoppers? I looked in vain for some- 
one who had also been up at the demon- 
stration, and who could keep the children 
a moment. 

Then I marched the whole phalanx 
back. The elevator starter in all his 
black magnificence was parading before 
the elevators, and I had an inspiration. 

He had seemed friendly and interested 
in the children when we went up to the 
demonstration rooms, and provided a spe- 
cial elevator for us. 

“May I leave these children in your 
charge one moment?” I asked him, and 
explained that some things were left be- 
hind, that I would only be a moment or 
two— 

“Certainly, madam,” he replied with 
majesty, and I got the eight small chil- 
dren in a group and exhorted them: 
“Stay with the man. Stay with the man! 
Do not go away,” and they promised. 
“They won’t leave you. They understood 
me,” I assured the starter. Then I sped 


(Continued on page 721) 
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Deaf Graduates—1937 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


GAIN we are happy to present a fine 
rN long list of deaf boys and girls who 
have received diplomas in schools 
and colleges with hearing classmates. Year 
by year there is an increase of interest in 
this form of competition with the unhandi- 
capped, and of confidence in its possibility. 
Running through the list, we selected 
five records that seemed worthy of special 
mention, and after we had chosen them, we 
were delighted to find that every type of 
school for the deaf in our country was rep- 
resented — the state school, the day school, 
the private school, and the national college. 
Here is James Monroe Smith, Jr., a lad 
who is making the Tennessee School proud. 
Totally deafened at the age of seven, he en- 
tered the state institution, and graduated in 
1935 at the age of fifteen. Just two years 
later he received a diploma from the Mc- 
Nairy County High School, having won 
highest honors in his class, delivered the 
commencement address, and edited the 
school paper. This September he was one 
of 600 freshmen to enter the University of 
Tennessee. A few of those 600 freshmen— 
46, to be exact—made such excellent marks 
on the English placement examinations 
that they were not required to take fresh- 
man English. Smith, a deaf boy of seven- 
teen, was one of them. 

A similar record in high school was 
made by Walter Stull, who was totally deaf. 
ened at the age of eight. Two years after 
he completed the course at the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf he was 
graduated from the Johnstown High School, 
rating 40th among the 109 honor students 
in a class of 650. 

And now for a girl, Marian Smith, a 
graduate of the Seattle Day School for the 
Deaf. She did four years of high school 
work in three years, worked on the school 
paper, was a member of several school 
clubs, did make-up work in school dra- 
matics, learned to operate an adding ma- 
chine and a comptometer in addition to 


her school studies, and is now the possessor 
of a scholarship which will admit her to 
the University of Washington in January. 
Her age at graduation is worth noting; not 
many girls with normal hearing finish high 
school at 16. 

The private school representative is Vin- 
cent Herr, Jr., totally deafened at the age 
of 12. He graduated from Central Insti- 
tute at 16, going from there to the Collins- 
ville, Illinois, High School, where he re- 
ceived his diploma, with honors, in the cus- 
tomary four years. Then he attended a 
College of Embalming, where he was not 
only again an honor student but also presi- 
dent of his class. of which he was the 
youngest member but one. 

Last but by no means least, we have a 
young man who tackled college with hear- 
ing students without having had the experi- 
ence of competing with them in high school. 
His name is Anthony A. Hajna, and he lost 
all of his hearing at the age of five. At 16 
he graduated from the Mystic Oral School. 
Two years later he entered Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and received his diploma there in 
1930. The field of bacteriology attracted 
him, and he enrolled at the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 
University, emerging in 1932, at the age of 
25, with the degree of Master of Science in 
Hygiene. Incidentally, his work at the 
University was done on a scholarship. Now 
he is Assistant Bacteriologist in the Mary- 
land State Department of Health. 

It happens that not one of those espe- 
cially mentioned this year was born deaf, 
but even congenital deafness is no bar to 
success in this field. Forty-two of the 
graduates listed on the chart were either 
born deaf or deafened before they acquired 
speech. This applies to nine of the ten 
“old cases” whose graduations from lower 
schools have been reported previously. 

Salutations to all on the list! May you 
always be living demonstrations of man’s 
ability to conquer handicaps. 
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The Volta Review 


Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TAYLor 
Continued from the November Volta Review 


V. Thumbs Down for Day Schools 
HE most exhaustive article I know on 
| the relative merits of day schools and 
institutions, or residential schools, 
for the deaf, appeared in the American An- 
nals of the Deaf for 1885, pages 121-143. 
The writer, Dr. Joseph C. Gordon, of Gal- 
laudet College under its former title, 
traced the day school movement from 1815 
to 1884 both in Europe and America. This 
article was the substance of papers he had 
submitted at the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, both held in the year 1884. 

It would be difficult to summarize all of 
this article in the space at my command, 
but some of the points should be consid- 
ered here. Early in the article he pointed 
out that in America there had grown up, 
through widely recognized appreciation of 
the needs of the deaf, institutions possess- 
ing elements of vitality, largely permanent 
in personnel as well as purpose. These in- 
stitutions were organizations well adapted 
to fit the deaf for the manifold duties of 
life incumbent upon members of civil so- 
ciety. To accomplish tasks of mental, 
moral, physical and industrial training, 
these organizations (institutions) require 
and consequently create and maintain 
groups of associated specialists. These are 
experts in departments to which they de- 
vote their lives. The system which gives 
full scope to employment of their powers, 
through division of duties and association 
of effort, gains the cumulative and intensi- 
fied results, due solely to union of individ- 
uals; this commends itself alike to peda- 
gogics, economics and common sense. 

After thus dilating upon the ideal sys- 
tematic institutional methods of educating 
the deaf in America, Dr. Gordon called at- 
tention to the sad status of the deaf in Eu- 
rope. Tracing the history of deaf mute 


education in Europe, he found that similar 
institutions had grown up through neces- 
sity rather than choice. Theorists pro- 
posed other and different solutions of the 
perplexing problems of deaf mute instruc- 
tion. A great body of writers on the sub- 
ject advocated the education of the deaf in 
more or less intimate connection with the 
public schools. The institutions were al- 
most wholly without advocates or defend- 
ers; the theorists had their way and experi- 
ments were undertaken with the approval 
and active support of the ruling powers. 

In support of his criticisms of the schools 
of Europe, Dr. Gordon quoted, among 
others, the following authorities: 

Dr. H. Stephani, School Counsellor of 
Bavaria, article in Bavarian Friend, 1815. 

J. Leonhard Alle, Wurtemberg, Guide to 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes in Writing, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic and Speech, 1820. 

Wilhelm Friedrich Daniel, Wurtemberg, 
treatise on The General Education of the 
Deaf and the Blind, especially in Families 
and Public Schools, 1825. 

Dr. Johann Baptist Graser, Bavaria, 
founder of an experimental school for the 
deaf for boys, 1821; author of Deaf Mutes 
Restored to Humanity, 1829; The Instruc- 
tion of Deaf Mutes in Childhood, 1843. 

Franz Herrman Czech, Bohemia, /llus- 
trated Mental and Vocal: Education with 
reference to Religion, Morality and Prac- 
tical Life, 1836. 

Johann Paul Wich, Bavaria, Course of 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes in Language, 
1842. 

Michael Schwartzmaier, Bavaria, a plea 
for The Union of Elementary Instruction 
of Deaf Mutes with Elementary Instruction 
of Hearing Children, 1850. 

C. W. Saegert, Inspector of Deaf Mute 
Instruction, Brandenburg, official reports, 
1854. 


Moritz Hill, inspector of Instruction of 
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Deaf Mutes in Western Prussia, official re- 
port, 1858. 

Baron de Gerando, historian, publicist, 
philanthropist and officer of the Paris In- 
stitution for Deaf Mutes, in The Education 
of Congenital Deaf Mutes, 1827. 

Roch-Ambroise-Auguste Bebian, France, 
Education of Deaf Mutes brought within 
the reach of Primary Teachers and all Par- 
ents, 1831. 

Recoing, of Troyes, father of a deaf 
mute, work on The Deaf Mute Hearing with 
His Eyes, 1829; Syllabic Dactylology, 
1823. 

Joseph Piroux, founder of the institu- 
tion at Nancy, author of numerous works 
on the education of the deaf. 1830-1873. 

Dr. A. Blanchet, Paris, urged education 
of the deaf with the hearing, 1836; his 
plan was introduced in 1848; wrote a 
memoir to the Acaderay of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences on The Means of General- 
izing the Education of Deaf Mutes without 
Separating Them from the Family or from 
Those who Speak, 1857. 

Augustin Grosselin, a stenographer, in 
1870, originated an application of gestures 
to the sounds of the French language by 
means of which young and backward hear- 
ing children might easily learn to spell 
phonetically and learn to read. This was 
called the Phonomimic Method. This was 
applied to the deaf and the first school 
was opened in 1865; other schools soon 
followed. He wrote the Method of Making 
Reading Easy and Attractive and Permit- 
ting the Simultaneous Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes and Hearing Children. National 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, Re- 
ports, 1881. 

John Pauncefort Arrowsmith, London, 
wrote Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb, 1819. 

William Comer, Liverpool, had a num- 
ber of deaf children placed in the public 
schools, 1825. 

The Rev. William Steiner, under the 
London School Board, tried to mix up as 
far as possible deaf and hearing children in 
schools of various centers. Reports of 
School Board, 1874. 

In the United States, Dr. Gordon stated, 
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various schools for the deaf were started 
on a day basis, but for various good rea- 
sons were changed to institutions. The 
Horace Mann Day School in Boston, and 
the Portland, Maine, Day School did ex- 
cellent work, but their efficiency was im- 
paired by vices inherent in the system. 

Many years ago I heard a story of a 
Pennsylvania Dutch judge who stated that 
he would give fair and impartial consid- 
eration to the arguments and facts present- 
ed by both sides of the case before him, 
and that then he would decide in favor of 
the plaintiff. In much the same liberal 
spirit, my dear friend Dr. Gordon rendered 
the decision of “Thumbs Down” for the 
day schools. His conclusions follow: 

1. That the complete and satisfactory 
education of children who have never 
heard, in the same classes with hearing 
children and by the same teachers, has 
never been accomplished. 

2. That mixed schools with separate 
classes under the same teacher involve a 
waste of time for both classes, and overtask 
the teacher. 

3. That deaf children prepared by pri- 
vate and special instructors to join the 
regular classes in public schools, without 
detriment to themselves or to their class- 
mates, rarely need common school instruc- 
tion, because in gaining the knowledge of 
language and readiness of communication 
sufficient for the purpose they have in- 
cidentally accomplished the essential work 
of the common school. 

4. That the theoretical advantages of an 
environment of hearing persons have never 
been realized in practice. Children deaf 
from infancy have so little command of 
language that they can associate with other 
children only upon very unequal terms. In 
any case, those who need the assumed bene- 
fits of association receive the least from it. 
The risk of moral injury is very great. To 
secure any good result from association, 
the hearing environment must be selected 
and guarded with extraordinary care. The 
greatest benefit realized has been from the 
limited association encouraged by certain 
favorably situated institutions. 

5. That the fair results obtained outside 
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of special schools have been rare and un- 
der exceptional and extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

6. That the satisfactory instruction of 
the deaf requires teachers having special 
fitness, special knowledge, and_ special 
training. No satisfactory system has been 
wrought out for securing a sufficient sup- 
ply of efficient teachers for the existing 
organizations. The art of instructing the 
deaf has been simplified, but the education- 
al standard has been raised, thus making it 
more difficult than heretofore to secure 
thoroughly competent instructors. 

7. That parents can establish means of 
communication with their deaf children, 
too often isolated in the midst of a hearing 
environment, and they should be encour- 
aged to begin their education, especially 
their moral training. 

8. That public school teachers can be 
readily qualified to render valuable assis- 
tance in the earlier stages of instruction. 
Deaf children may learn habits of neat- 
ness, order and obedience, may learn to 
use the pen and pencil, to count and to 
comprehend common words with a little 
special attention; but the experiment 
should not be undertaken unless the moral 
atmosphere is such that the teacher can 
secure kind and sympathetic treatment of 
the deaf children from their schoolmates. 
It would be advantageous to the special 
schools if this preliminary work were seri- 
ously undertaken by the public schools. 

9. That many of the educated deaf 
have a remarkable facility in awakening the 
minds of deaf children, and such persons, 
properly selecied, may often be employed 
with great advantage in home and pre- 
liminary instruction. 

10. That “day schools,” or externats, 
whether special schools alongside of pub- 
lic schools or entirely separate from them, 
are not so efficient as the better class of 
thoroughly organized institutions, many of 
which have grown out of day schools. 

11. : That special institutions remain a 
necessity for the great mass of deaf chil- 
dren, and they continue to offer superior 
results, with the greatest economy of time, 
money and men. And this remains true, 
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regardless of methods, systems, or devices 
of instruction. 

Dr. Gordon’s article was written more 
than fifty years ago; but many of his ob- 
jections to day schools were similar to 
those offered today by persons who feel 
that day schools are inferior to residential 
schools as educational institutions for the 
deaf. At the risk of tedious repetition | 
shall now attempt to outline some of the 
grounds upon which a number of educa- 
tors of the deaf base their objections to day 
schools. 

1. Lack of proper grading. 

A day school class of ten pupils may 
easily have children who in a well graded 
residential school would be distributed 
among six or seven classes, or even more. 
Here the teacher has to do an amount of 
individual work which seriously militates 
against the best progress of the group. The 
condition is comparable to that of an un- 
graded rural school where the teacher has 
to cover too much territory for adequate 
thoroughness. Obviously this objection 
would not apply to large day schools like 
P. S. 47, in New York City, the Detroit 
Day School, or the Horace Mann School 


in Boston. 
2. The lack of supervision of the teacher. 


In many residential schools there is a 
principal who devotes her time to directing 
and advising the teachers. Even where the 
teacher covers a limited field — say one 
year’s work — she needs direction. In 
addition, many large schools supplement 
the work of the principal with that of a 
supervising teacher, possibly more than 
one. Even then there is need for group 
and general teachers’ meetings to discuss 
the best way of performing their duties. 

The teacher of a deaf class in the public 
schools has none of these advantages. The 
teacher of such a class may have had very 
limited experience. However much she 
may feel the inadequacy of her efforts she 
has no one to whom she can turn for ex- 
pert advice, no competent person with 
whom she can consult. 

This objection does not apply to the 
larger day schools. 
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3. The inadequacy of the curriculum. 

In a residential school the deaf are the 
only children considered. The course of 
study is prepared especially for them. In 
a public school system the curriculum is 
prepared for hearing children. Deaf chil- 
dren, as compared with hearing children, 
are lopsided in their learning capacity. 
Deaf children have a retardation but this 
is not symmetrical; we may say that, on 
the average, this retardation is three and 
one-half years, but in some things the re- 
tardation is far greater, in others there is 
practically no retardation whatever. Even 
if the attempt is made, the adjustment in 
the curriculum is rarely well done, very 
largely on account of the fact that a class 
or two among several hundred hardly ever 
receives adequate and competent consid- 
eration. 

4. Irregular attendance. 

In cases of serious illness children are 
necessarily absent from the schoolroom, 
regardless of the nature of the school they 
are attending. But in a day school many 
children are frequently absent for reasons 
other than serious illness. Even if there 
is a compulsory attendance law, there are 
conditions under which this can be evaded 
with considerable ease. Weather condi- 
tions and other conditions arise which pre- 
vent a child at home from going to school, 
conditions which while legitimate would 
not affect a child in a residential school. 


5. Wasted or misspent time out of the 
schoolroom. 

In a residential school the same superin- 
tendent who controls the schoolroom also 
controls the out of school activities of the 
child. Education goes on in play, in work, 
and in study. Instruction in adjustment 
is given on every hand. This is given by 
household and supervisory officers who 
look after behavior in the diningroom and 
elsewhere, develop responsibilities in 
household affairs, bring about codrdina- 
tion and codperation in games and play, 
and offer guidance in reading—in fact, the 
child’s whole life out of the academic 
schoolroom is aided, guided, and directed 
by friends who allow an ample measure 
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of freedom for self-development and self- 
expression. 

6. Lack of social opportunity. 

The day school child is deprived of so- 
cial relationship without the opportunity 
for adequate substitutes. At all times the 
child in a residential school for the deaf 
is associated with those with whom he can 
communicate. From the first he has a so- 
cial status which the day school pupil is 
years attaining away from his home. The 
pupil of a residential school finds a large 
number of persons similar to himself and 
does not have the feeling of utter helpless- 
ness and loneliness which so often comes 
to one who is made to believe that he is 
different, not only different but inferior. 

In a residential school there are social 
groups of various sizes and natures. The 
child realizes his status in these groups, 
and has around him constantly hearing 
persons who prepare him for contact with, 
and understanding of, the world of the 
hearing. He can meet his peers on the ball 
field, the scout meeting, the literary and 
social society and elsewhere, and a little 
later prepare himself with much under- 
standing for other activities mostly with 
those who can hear. 

7. Inadequate opportunities for ethical 
and religious instruction. 

The residential school offers almost ideal 
conditions for religious instruction and its 
ethical application to the affairs of the 
child’s life. The young isolated day school 
child does not readily fit into any group 
at home or in the church. The chances are 
that he is “exposed” to religious instruc- 
tion in the same way that he is placed in 
an environment of hearing persons. All 
deaf persons, except the few of deaf parent- 
age, since the dawn of history, have been 
born and reared in a “hearing environ- 
ment,” but thousands, more likely millions, 
have gone down to their graves in total 
ignorance because there was no one to 
teach them. 

Aside from the lack of adequate com- 
munication, many parents neglect or shel- 
ter their deaf offspring in a way that seri- 


(Continued on page 720) 
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Eyes Across the Sea 


1. Eyes Over the Atlantic 


By FL LoreNceE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


“@ LL ashore that’s going ashore!” 
A For the half hour or so follow- 

ing this shouted order on a ship 
about to sail, the speech reader is the 
only really efficient person on either deck 
or dock. In the din of shouted messages 
between hundreds of passengers aboard 
ship, and an equal or greater number of 
persons seeing them off, individual mes- 
sages cannot possibly be heard. 

When my parents and I were in the 
happy crowd about to sail last May, I 
had an excellent opportunity to test my 
speech reading ability by transmitting 
messages to Pére and Mére from my broth- 
er and his wife and her parents on the 
dock; and after they went to the end of 
it, hunting for choice positions to take 
movies of the vessel, 1 amused myself 
reading messages on strange mouths. 
Among those that caught my eye, was a 
stunning blonde young woman in a black 
and white costume, who cupped her 
mouth and shouted several times to some 
one near me (but whom I could not iden- 
tify) : 

“Be sure and see Wally Simpson!” 

The unidentified failed to get this mes- 
sage (judging from the number of times 
it was repeated) and it didn’t matter, as 
he or she probably didn’t have a China- 
man’s chance of seeing Wally. But the 
message was representative of a universal 
trend of thought at that time. 

That evening, at the first dinner, my 
father undertook to forestall any sus- 
Picions that I might be feebleminded, by 
informing our four table mates of my 
deafness. (When alone, I attend to this 
unpleasant chore, but when with relatives 
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or friends, I leave it to them.) Pére fol- 
lowed up his announcement by adding 
that I was able to read the lips and that 
they wouldn’t have much trouble convers- 
ing with me. (He thinks this is literal 
truth because I have no trouble under- 
standing him.) 

I suppose every deafened individual 
derives a certain grim amusement from 
studying the varied facial expressions that 
announcement of his handicap produces 
in a group of strangers. Well, the attrac- 
tive young married couple at our table 
looked embarrassed and sorry, respective- 
ly; a dark, olive-complexioned man about 
fifty looked startled, and a pretty girl of 
twenty years or thereabouts looked (I had 
never seen this expression before!) re- 
sentful. So, to lighten the atmosphere and 
demonstrate that I was not mute as well 
as deaf, I told the assemblage that it 
really is a great advantage to be able to 
read lips, and I recounted the dock epi- 
sode of a few hours earlier and the 
blonde’s injunctions to “see Wally Simp- 
son.” 

Immediately Pretty Miss Twenty said 
to me (presumably sotto voce): 

“Oh, hush! How can you bring up that 
dreadful subject? Don’t you know that 
Mr.” (she indicated the dark gentlemen) 
“is English? You'll hurt his feelings.” 
No one paid any attention to this bawling 
out, so I knew that she had whispered it. 
But the fact that I got it, word for word, 
and remained comparatively “hushed” for 
the rest of the meal, seems to have con- 
vinced Miss Twenty that I was some 
sort of phenomenon, for she further re- 
marked to me, 
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“Well, I see I shall have to be careful 
what I say in front of you. I don’t care 
to have my conversations with others in- 
tercepted.” 

One other uncomfortable occurrence of 
this first dinner was that shortly after 
Pére’s announcement of my mythical lip 
reading ability, the Englishman tested it 
out by inquiring. 

“Can you understand me?” 

(Have my readers, if any, ever heard 
or seen that one as a conversational open- 
ing? Don’t all speak at once!) I an- 
swered that I had to be very familiar with 
a pair of lips before I understood them. 
The four startled looks that greeted my 
reply revealed that I had unwittingly 
pulled off a double entendre of very 
dubious taste. Yet despite this (to me) 
unpromising beginning, it happened that 
one of those four strangers became my 
chief companion on the voyage, adding 
immeasurably to its pleasure. 

We were sitting at the Captain’s table, 
as it happened, but he wasn’t present. I 
understand a ship’s captain never appears 
the first night, because he is too busy 
getting his boat safely out to sea. But 
I suspect the real reason is to give his 
prospective table companions an oppor- 
tunity to rub off their sharpest edges 
against each other, before he has to cope 
with them. 

When the invitation to dine with the 
Captain was presented in our cabin an 
hour or so before we sailed, my brother 
said, 

“Ho! Now you'll have to dress every 
night. No slithering into the dining 
room, wearing your crumpled sport togs.” 

But my chief reaction to the invitation 
was to wonder why ship’s masters don’t 
ascertain beforehand which of their pas- 
sengers do not hear. Then, if a captain 
is sociable and really wants company, he 
could select a few deafened passengers and 
be assured of companions throughout the 
voyage; for there is no better insurance 
against seasickness than the impaired 
sense of balance of the severely deafened. 
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Fortunately, all rumors to the contrary, 
a majority of the average ship’s passen- 
gers with perfect hearing also escape the 
dread affliction. Everyone at our table 
seemed to be a good sailor. 


One totally unimportant incident of 
the first day seemed to me to provide use. 
ful material for teachers of speech read- 
ing. We were on a British ship and the 
crew and stewards were all Britons (an 
extraordinary contrast to our American 
ships, whose crews, etc., seem to be of 
every nationality except U. S. A.). The 
cabin steward approached me and ap- 
peared to say something about a moth, 
I was much upset, for I had supposed the 
sea would be one place where we could 
escape seeing these pests make meals of 
our best woolens. I anxiously plied him 
with questions, and elicited the informa- 
tion that he was apologizing for a stop- 
page in our “bawth,” which he said would 
be fixed instantly. I recalled my struggles 
of some years ago, with those homoph- 
enous words so beloved of teachers of 
speech reading—‘man, pan, ban, mat, bat, 
pat, mad, bad, pad,” and the rest of that 
merry company, and thought what a jolly 
addition British pronunciation would 
make—‘“moth, bawth, pawth,” and _ so 
“fawth.” 


The Captain proved to be exceptionally 
genial and interesting, and as enthusiastic 
as'a boy over his ship, despite his im- 
pressive length of service. But what most 
aroused my curiosity in all the complex 
arrangements which must be necessary to 
the smooth operation of a “floating hotel” 
was how they planned the feeding of more 
than a thousand persons for eight to ten 
days, and gave us such a staggering op- 
portunity for selection at each meal. 
Everything from olives to oxen was avail: 
able, and the length of each menu taxed 
the eyesight. Yet every menu was differ- 
ent. I couldn’t resist asking questions. 
When the Captain realized, toward the 
end of the voyage, that I had a deep- 
seated interest in the cuisine, he very 
generously suggested a tour of the ship’s 
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kitchens. He conducted it himself, accom- 
panied by two other officers, one of them 
the chief steward in charge of the food. 
Father and I were the only sightseers. | 
was later told that it was the sole kitchen 
tour the Captain made on that voyage, 
and that he would not take the time, 
unless he knew people were definitely in- 
terested. 

The reality was even more stupendous 
than I had imagined it. Nearly two 
hours were required to inspect the in- 
numerable kitchens, pantries and storage 
rooms. Each class of food had a suite of 
rooms devoted to it and a staff of cooks 
and others in charge of it: meats, breads, 
eggs, vegetables, milk, cheese, fish, etc. 
An enormous cavern with an Arctic tem- 
perature, for instance, contained hundreds 
of gallons of ice-cream, all flavors, cut in 
individual bricks. In the bread suite, 
bakers turned out 10,000 rolls per day, 
3,500 little fancy cakes (cream puffs, 
cookies, iced cup-cakes and what not), and 
Heaven knows how many loaves of bread. 
Rows of what resembled laundry tubs 
were filled to the brim with asparagus. 
Tiers of huge ovens yawned for herds 
of roast beef, flocks of chickens, schools 
of fish. Furthermore, the vast storage, 
preparation and cookery departments for 
the cabin passengers were quite separate 
from those for the tourist class; and there 
was still another department for Kosher 
food. I was as Pop-eyed as the spinach- 
eater himself, before we got through. 
When we surveyed the meats, the Captain 
selected several choice mutton chops for 
our luncheon. When these later appeared, 
grilled with kidneys and tomatoes, I felt 
that whatever crimes the English commit 
against vegetables and salads should be 
forgiven in the light of what they can do 
with a mutton chop when they handle it 
with love and respect. 


Apropos of food, there was one more 
special thrill. I was invited to prepare 
the menu for the Captain’s dinner; saw 
it beautifully printed with a collotype 
cover and the food itself consummately 
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cooked and served. The chef had added 
a couple of fancy wrinkles of his own: 
my “filet of sole’ appeared “a la Cap- 
rice”; and my plain “braised ox tongue” 
was accompanied by a sauce made of 
Madeira wine. Should the Vo_ta REVIEW 
ever start a recipe section (and why not? 
the deafened ought to be the world’s chief 
gourmets, with their sense of taste sharp- 
ened by energy diverted from their lost 
sense of hearing) I would recommend 
these two dishes. 

After the kitchen tour, the Captain took 
us to his quarters; and as we puffed cigs 
and sipped some famous sherry, he asked 
me, “Can you climb a vertical ladder?” 

With private misgivings, I said of 
course I could, that I did it every day for 
exercise. We then made our way up to 
a large, round room full of ropes and 
black grease, and a lot of unfamiliar 
metal things. But there was the vertical 
ladder, rising as stark and perpendicular 
as Jack’s beanstalk, for fifty or maybe a 
hundred feet; then it vanished through a 


(Continued on page 728) 
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Off the Sound Track 


By Harovp Epstein 


OTHER never had even the re- 
M motest suspicion. Charles was al- 

ways a good boy. In school his 
marks, although far from brilliant, were 
well above the level of mediocrity. Ap- 
parently he was a healthy youngster, 
tco, sturdy and clear-eyed. 

Ear trouble? Mother became _indig- 
nant at the very thought. In a manner 
reminiscent of a sanitorium attendant 
addressing an especially befuddled pa- 
tient, she pointed out that her son’s ears 
had never given her the least bit of 
trouble; nary an ache nor a discharge. 

“Besides,” she remarked with special 
emphasis, “I always wash Charles’ ears 
regularly.” 

The follow-up worker explained patient- 
ly. This was only one of the 3,100 
home visits made by the W.P.A. work- 
ers in the course of carrying out the 
Conservation of Hearing Project for 
school children during March and April, 
1937; but most cases were pretty much 
alike in their significance. There was a 
tendency on the part of many parents 
to regard the statement that their chil- 
dren had a marked hearing loss as a 
harsh indictment against motherly care 
and aptitude. It was all the more dan- 
gerous that Charles’ ears, which definite- 
ly showed a hearing loss, didn’t ache or 
run: aches and discharges are signals 
flaring the truth and sending mothers 
flurrying off to doctors and clinics. 

But there are more insidious threats 
to hearing. An obstructed sinus, a de- 
viated septum, an infected tonsil, pneu- 
monia, scarlet fever, chorea, a youthful 
disease in its intensity—chicken-pox or 
measles—any one of these, or a thousand 
and one other pathological causes may 
send a child’s life off the sound track. 

A refusal to cooperate was rare among 
the 3,100 home visits made. Oh, they 
fought, these mothers did, tooth and 
nail, against what they imagined to be 


stigmata, but a concise, sincere expla. 
nation by teachers, fortified with ree. 
ords of various audiometer tests and oto- 
logical examinations, was proof even 
against their indignation and denial. 
“But,” the mother may point out, “if 
Charles’ hearing isn’t all it should be, 
how do you account for the fact that he 
always passes his school subjects?” 
A number of reasons. Not until. the 
greater part of one’s hearing is gone may 
it be apparent to others, and then it is 
too late. A child with a hearing loss of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent presents 
a serious case, but it isn’t always dis- 
cernible. 


habit. That he rarely pays attention 
to remarks until they are repeated may 
be attributed to moodiness or crankiness. 

All through school Charles invariably 
sat toward the front of the classroom. 
Perhaps he didn’t always hear what the 
teacher said, but, naturally alert, he 
grasped enough fragmentary sentences 
and piece-meal thoughts to allow him 
to get through. When he didn’t hear 
he became a lip-reader unconsciously. 

If it had not been for the audiometer 
tests given by trained technicians, and 
the otological examinations given by doc- 
tors trained in diseases of the ear dur- 
ing the W.P.A. Project in the Conserva- 
tion of Hearing of School Children in 
New York City, it is possible that Charles’ 
hearing impairment—and the reasons for 
it—would never have become known. It 
is possible, too, that it never would have 
mattered too much; Charles would have 
bluffed his way through life, reading lips 
occasionally, edging up close to the 
speaker most of the time. 

And possibly, too, it might get worse, 
and some day Charles’ life might go s0 
far off the sound track that it would be 
too late to do anything about it except— 
regret. 
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Hearing Tests in 37 lowa School Systems 


By Warren H. Garpner, Pu.D. 


logical Clinic of the State Univer- 

sity of Iowa during March and 
April of 1936 and the school year, 1936- 
1937, resulted in the testing of 32,495 
pupils in 37 school systems. The survey 
was conducted by one examiner, aided 
by the school nurses in their respective 
communities. The administration of the 
tests was uniform. The 4-A audiometer 
was used. Thorough advance preparation 
was required of superintendent, principals 
and teachers, who were given printed in- 
structions, designed to inform them as to 
the nature of the test and the importance 
of observing rules to insure absolute quiet. 
The teachers sent to all parents question- 
naires containing nine items about history 
of ear troubles. The pupils transferred 
this information to the hearing test form 
before bringing it into the testing room. 

The examiner set up his apparatus 
early in a room on the top floor away 
from street noise. He started the con- 
stant tone record, listened to each receiver 
and adjusted any that were not of uniform 
intensity. Blotters were placed on the 
desks, clock and _ univentilator were 
stopped and final instructions were given 
to warn teachers not to permit pupils in 
the halls or on the playgrounds during 
the testing period. Ringing of bells and 
movement of classes were allowed only 
when the audiometer was not actually 
running. 

Generally, the grades were tested from 
the second through the eighth, also occa- 
sional high schools, and in several cities 
the entire school system. In four cities, 
the fourth grade only was tested as a 
sample demonstration. Children not in 
the designated grades were selected for 
testing on the basis of teachers’ and 
nurses’ suspicions that they might be hard 
of hearing. Any second grade pupils to 
be tested were included in the group test. 


| ie hearing surveys by the Psycho- 


Children failing on the group test were 
retested the same day. If they failed on 
the second group test, they were given a 
final, individual test. Of course, the first 
grade and kindergarten children were giv- 
en the individual test, supplemented by 
special techniques described by the au- 
thor in the Votta Review for April, 
1936. 


Six Per Cent Loss Indicates Retest 


The critical point for classification as 
hard of hearing was placed at 6 decibels 
on the recommendation of Doctors Fowler, 
Hayden and Newhart, provided the testing 
was done in a quiet room. Since the 
examiner used special precautions, it was 
decided that 6db. hearing loss was a fair 
line of demarcation. 

If a pupil showed 6db. or more hearing 
loss in the individual test, the nurse or 
school physician immediately examined 
the child’s nose, throat and ears and con- 
sulted the health record. The examiner 
talked with the more serious cases to note 
any peculiar speech or apparent personal- 
ity defect. In the short time available, 
he urged these pupils to be sure to do 
something about their ear troubles, and 
if the doctor told them nothing could be 
done, to accept the handicap but do some- 
thing about it. He gave them pamphlets, 
obtained from the Volta Bureau, for their 
parents to read. He also obtained state- 
ments from the teachers about the school 
status, attention and social attitude of 
these children. All of these points were 
summarized in the report to the principal. 

Lists of the hearing-deficient pupils 
were submitted to the principal of each 
school. Pupils with a hearing loss of 
only 6db. were listed as suspicious and to 
be retested the following year. Pupils 
with 9db. or greater loss were regarded 
as deficient and hence subject to further 
investigation. It was recommended that 
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pupils with 12db. loss in one ear only be 
seated with the good ear toward the teach- 
er and pupils. Pupils with 12db. loss in 
both ears were seated close to the front. 
Teachers were urged to give these pupils 
special attention during dictation and as- 
signments. Notations were made on per- 
manent records so that succeeding teach- 
ers might know about the hearing de- 
ficiency. 
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Parents Notified 


Parents of pupils listed with 9db. loss 
or greater were notitied by the school 
nurse that their children had failed on 
the hearing test, which meant that under 
the conditions of the test and at the time 
of the test they did not hear as well as 
the other children. The nature of the test 
was explained and the parents were urged 
to send their children to an ear specialist. 











Table I. 4-A Audiometer Results by School Systems 
Unselected Pupils Selected Pupils 
No. No. Per Cent No. No. Total Total 
Towns Tested Deficient Deficient Tested Deficient Tested Deficient 

Beaver _. ; 59 4 6.8 otk we 59 4 
Belmond —.. oo 16 3.3 _ oi 485 16 
Boone - 1,868 94 5.0 49 i 6A 105 
Boxholm 10 5.4 a 185 10 
Burlington 352* 18 5.1 711 86 1,063 104 
Cedar Falls 413* 20 4.8 50 16 463 36 
Centerville 1,604. 96 5.3 34 9 1,638 105 
Charles City _ 759 63 8.3 9 3 768 66 
Cherokee es _ 863 59 6.8 9 : 872 59 
Davenport _  676* 50 7.4 931 187 1,607 237 
Davenport parochial __. 649 50 14 Ae 649 50 
Ellsworth _ 229 13 5.8 Ae 229 13 
Fairfield _ 22gs4 67 5.4 33 12 1,267 79 
Ft. Dodge __ _ 3,606 231 6.4 89 8 3,695 239 
Ft. Dodge parochial __ 579 28 4.9 8 587 28 
Ft. Madison __. _ 1,688 124 7.4 1,688 124 
Ft. Madison parochial... 742 40 5.4 742 40 
Huron saaiealdhisaslaen 147 7 4.8 lee ai 147 7 
Iowa City __ 435°" 235 5.9 16 1 441 26 
Jordan De . 160 11 6.9 160 11 
Lather _.__ aC 10 oS 182 10 
LuVerne _. - eo 5 3.1 162 5 
Madrid cheats!) ae 32 6.2 514 32 
Manning __ ee eke 32 fs 413 32 
Marshalltown _............. 3,152 260 8.3 3,152 260 
| 21 5.4 ru sia 387 21 
Pee... Bae. oa 8.1 34 10 =—-1,785 152 
oe eee 5 4.0 Lah PAN 125 5 
EET 32 9.0 sats ia 361 32 
ESTEE TT eo 124 10 8.0 ds nie 124 10 
Ae 40 = Re o end 693 40 
Washington _.----——s«S0 53 8.9 16 4 606 57 
Waterloo, East 637* 46 7.2 276 65 913 111 
Waterloo, West _......_ 1,759 100 5.7 18 § L777 105 
Waterloo, parochial ___ 1,217 84 6.9 6 1 1,223 85 
Webster City _..__.__. 1,242 54 4.4 9 2 ig33 56 
Williamsburg _.-_—_—:165 12 7.3 i = 165 12 
Totals 30,197 1,964 6.5 2,298 420 32,495 2,384 





*Fourth Grade only. 
**One school building only. 


Above figures based on 6 per cent Hearing Loss as critical point, in very quiet room. 
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Ten points of hearing hygiene were in- 
cluded on the report form sent to the 
parents. 

Table I shows the number of pupils 
tested in each community and the preva- 
lence of hearing deficiency. Using 6db. 
hearing loss as the critical point, an aver- 
age of 6.5 out of 100 pupils had a hear- 
ing deficiency of more or less degree. The 
lowest incidence was 3.1 and the highest 
9.0 out of 100. If, however, 9db. loss 
were taken as the critical point the aver- 
age incidence would be only 5 out of 100. 
The survey included systems as small as 
59 pupils and as large as 3,695, that is, 
from a small village to the larger county 
seats. Hence, the incidence may be con- 
sidered a fair average for the state. On 
the basis of the total school population, 
it was estimated that over 30,000 pupils 
in Iowa have a hearing deficiency of 
greater or less degree. 

Table II indicates the degree of hear- 
ing deficiency in the poor ear. The loss 
in the poor ear was used to demonstrate 
to parents how severely deficient a child’s 
hearing can become. They may or may 
not be aware of the deficiency but they 
do not know the degree and its sig- 
nificance. The hearing deficiencies were 
as high as 57db., the limit of the audiom- 
eter. The losses above 30db. were ob- 
tained by inserting the monitor plug in 
the output jack. The intensity of the 
voice was approximately 27db. higher. 
Thus it was possible to measure the hear- 
ing deficiency up to 57db. in one or both 
ears. The table shows that 669 out of 
2,384 showed a loss of 6db. in at least 
one ear; 741 showed 9db. and 251 showed 
12db. loss in the poor ear. And 723 or 
3/10 of those with hearing deficiency 
showed a loss of 15db. or greater in the 
poor ear. These last were grouped be- 
cause, from practical observation, a de- 
ficiency of 15db. is noticed by many chil- 
dren. Some have been heard to say, “I 
am deaf in this ear.” Children seated with 
this ear toward the teacher have a cer- 
tain amount of difficulty in the school 
room. Hence, such a degree of loss 
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Table II. Hearing Deficiency in the 
Poorer Ear 


Loss in Decibels Number Pupils 
| ENE 
(eee ce Se 251 
eS OT ———a 
Be i ee 
, Oe ee 
BE isn ee ete 54 
a Ce 
I icin St tke — 
Te ee cee 
PO oe, ee ; 16 
eee 
s ... ia tie wo 6 
SD inielhdaptniek diana arX § 
SO oe 4 
> eters 9 
All cases _. _... 2,384 


Table Ill. Classification of Pupils with 
Both Ears Deficient, According 
to the Good Ear 


6db. Loss in 6db. or greater N 
one ear in other ear 213 

9 « « <— oe 193 

> a ie a. nee 68 
15 ee ““ 15 ad ee “e 42 
a..." 18 atl 31 
me... i Se eo Sy, 20 
SS re ee 9 
et ne ieee | ae 6 
Ce a a a ee oan 11 
33 ee “ 33 oe “ce “ee 10 
36 “ec “ 36 ee ee“ ee 3 
_ Te Se Oe 1 
57+ oe oe 57 “ce “se “ee l 
608 


should receive serious consideration by 
family and school authorities. 

Table III classifies the pupils according 
to the deficiency in the good ear. Twenty- 
six per cent (608 out of 2,384) had a 
loss in both ears. But only 134 showed 

(Continued on page 722) 
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She Creates Her Own Melodies 


FLORIDA woman, whose music 
a education was started when she was 

a child of five, but who for the last 
six years has been extremely hard of 
hearing, has written a successful string 
quartet, a trio for violin, cello and piano, 
and a concerto for orchestra and piano- 
forte, all since the door of sound began 
to close for her. 

She is Mrs. Ruth Beck, of Orlando, 
Florida, employed by the Works Progress 
Administration as a copyist for the Fed- 
eral Music Project. Musicians who have 
performed her works and critics who have 
heard them are agreed that she has 
written music of authentic tonal loveli- 
ness and academic significance. 

Until 1931, Mrs. Beck was well known 
in Florida as a pianist and as an ac- 
companist. She had written several text- 
works for the piano, principally to meet 
the problems of her pupils. It was not 
until she could no longer hear her music, 
however, that she experienced the creative 
urge. 

The String Quartet in E Minor, in 
four movements, was finished late in 
the summer of 1936. The first move- 
ment was sent in manuscript to the WPA 
Composers’ Forum Laboratory in Jack- 
sonville, with sketches for an andante, 
scherzo and finale. The first movement 
was performed almost at once, and the 
composer was strongly encouraged to 
complete the work. It had its first hear- 
ing in October 1936, as a complete 
quartet. 

A music commentator writing of the 
composition said, “It encompasses melody, 
charm and constructional development 
in excellent form, the separate theme 
being interestingly accentuated with va- 
rious countermotifs. It is informed with 
mood—the first movement gentle and in- 
quiring, somewhat poignant. In the sec- 
ond movement the composer seems to be 
asking, ‘What’s the use?’ The scherzo 
is a burst of joy, and the last movement 





MRS. RUTH BECK, ORLANDO, FLA. 


in fugue form is truly big and speaks 
of triumph.” 

Mrs. Beck was born in Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, of Scotch-Irish pioneer parentage, 
and ‘began the study of piano with her 
mother when she was a small girl. Later 
she had work in harmony and _ theory 
with Albino Corno at the College of 
Music in Cincinnati. Her husband, Ar- 
thur Beck, who is an architect, is also 
splendidly trained as a violinist, and he 
has helped her in her theoretical studies. 

Mrs. Beck’s own account of her com- 
positions is most interesting. “As you 
ne doubt know,” she writes, “the work 
of architects was nearly less than noth- 
ing at all when Mr. Roosevelt came 
into office for his first term. Things 
with us were very, very bad. I need not 
elaborate on that point, for we were only 


(Continued on page 717) 
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The Hobby Horse 


By Rutu N. LuTHer 


Christmas and the Hobby Rider 


6“ HE day will bring some lovely 
things,” begins a little poem I like. 
If I were the Spirit of Christmas 
I would try to bring every person a bit 
closer to the out of doors and give to him 
a greater appreciation of the outdoor love- 
liness at the holiday season: the wintry 
landscape, the enchantment of snowflakes 
softly blowing through the air, the sil- 
houette of naked trees against the sky, 
and fleecy clouds above. Appreciation 
of the commonest things in our daily 
lives is more important than any other 
possession. 

For hobby riders there need be no 
white elephants on the Christmas tree. 
With thoughtful planning you can cor- 
ral the pick of gifts for the hobby 
rider, no matter what his steed may be. 
Select a gift which will give him added 
zest and enthusiasm for his hobby. Books 
make lovely gifts—but select them with 
care. Guide books on wild flowers, gar- 
den books, books on flower arrangement, 
books about birds and trees are all wel- 
come to the outdoor hobby fan. For the 
nature lover, too, there is a_ favorite, 
“Peace In The Heart,” by Archibald Rut- 
ledge. (Doubleday Doran, Garden City, 
New York.) 

For the traveler: new books of adven- 
ture in fields he has not yet explored, or 
old books about places he has already 
seen. Books by his favorite author to 
him who delves in poetic lore. 

For the collector there are outstanding 
books dealing with every phase of his 
special hobby; books on collecting and 
mounting stamps; books about coins, old 
and foreign; material on antiques; and 
many books about china and porcelain. 
Any good bookman cr librarian will give 
you worthwhile suggestions. 

Inexpensive home things are often high- 


ly prized. Holly from Texas, or Virginia, 
mistletoe from California, or a bunch of 
bittersweet from Indiana or Connecticut, 
will make happy the one who is far from 
her native state. A plate of home-made 
cookies, a glass of marmalade or jelly, 
a small box of delicious home-made can- 
dies are unexpected pleasures to those 
who have little time to spend in prepara- 
tion of these Christmas delicacies. Deco- 
rate your Christmas package with a sprig 
of holly, mistletoe, hemlock or fragrant 
pine. 
The Christmas Party 

To make the giving and exchanging of 
gifts a real source of fun for your Christ- 
mas party, here are a few ways of doing 
it that will make this part of your pro- 
gram different. 

One of the parties we enjoyed most last 
Christmas was featured by a “white ele- 
phant exchange.” No one spent a cent, 
but each brought a _ white elephant 
wrapped with all the Christmas trim- 
mings. Each package was numbered and 
we drew for our elephants. The gifts 
ranged from correspondence cards to red 
flannels. The surprises afforded an un- 
usual amount of hilarity. 

Another idea is to ask each guest to 
bring a five or ten cent gift for a definite 
person. Ask the giver to include a four 
line jingle or verse suggesting what use 
the recipient should make of the gift. 
These are read aloud as each person 
opens his package. 

If there is a gift for some special per- 
son, as, for instance, the club president, 
wrap it and place the officer’s name on it. 
Then place this package in another box, 
wrap it again and do this any number of 
times. Each box is labeled with a sug- 
gestion as to who the recipient will be, 
perhaps in some such order as the fol- 
lowing: 
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To the tallest person. 

To the boy with the most freckles. 

To the best lip reader 

To the jolliest girl. 

The host may read the first card and all 
suggest some one to whom the comment 
seems to apply. That person receives and 
unwraps the package and when he comes 
to the second box reads the card, and 
someone else opens that box, and so on 
until the last package with the officer’s 
name or a comment which just fits him 
is found. 

If your group is small, have your gifts 
distributed by means of an indoor treas- 
ure hunt. Each person is given a card 
bearing directions which lead him to sev- 
eral more cards in turn, each in a differ- 
ent place, and finally to the treasure, 
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which is the gift from old Saint Nick. 
This is always a lot of fun, and the chil- 
dren can help by getting the cards ready 
and finding suitable places to hide the 
treasure. If there are small children 
present, of course no one can distribute 
gifts as well as old Santa Claus. No 
Christmas party for children would be 
complete without him. 

Last month it was suggested that spat- 
terwork be used in making clever and 
original Christmas cards. It may also be 
used in making a collection of leaves in 
nature study by children. Unique hobby 
stationery may be made by using the 
spatterwork over your hobby design. Di- 
rections will be sent any one upon receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope mailed 
to the writer of this page. 





Christmas Parties 


By MaIsie 


HE desire to write this article came 
about during a conversation with 
Mrs. G. A. Hurd-Wood, the founder 
of our New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing. We have naturally been ex- 
tremely interested to hear all Mrs. Hurd- 
Wood has had to say about her trip 
abroad, including an extended tour of 
centres of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and when it was men- 
tioned how interested the members had 
been in her descriptions of our New 
Zealand parties and methods of entertain- 
ment, we felt that a few more of our ideas 
in this direction might not go amiss, 
specially at Christmas time. 

We have hopes that these game and 
competition ideas, coming as it were from 
the other side of the world, may prove 
to be entirely new to other readers of this 
widely-read magazine. 

The games and competitions given have 
all been tried by members of the Welling- 
ton Branch of the New Zealand League 
for the Hard of Hearing and have been 


in New Zealand 


EGGLETON 


chosen because they have provided us 
with much enjoyment. 


A Gift Competition 


We have found that a “Gift Competi- 
tion” is splendid for a Christmas Party. 
Some weeks before the date of the party, 
each ,guest is asked to make a gift out of 
materials costing no more than some 
small amount—we made it a_ shilling 
(about 25 cents). The gifts are brought 
in by some pre-arranged date, and on the 
night of the party are judged for original- 
ity, economy and usefulness, a prize being 
awarded for the one with highest points. 
Then the gifts are sold to the guests, 
proceeds going to the League funds. 
The men folk can enter into the fun just 
as well as the women and it is surprising 
what original gifts result. 

Another Christmas competition provid- 
ing plenty of amusement is that of guess- 
ing Christmas-pudding ingredients tied up 
in small cloth bags. The bags are strung 
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up fairly high but within reach and the 
guests may feel them or smell them. 


An Animal Evening 


An “animal evening” proved to be a 
bright success. All the items on the pro- 
gaamme had an animal atmosphere 
about them. Competitions were worked 
in pairs so that some initial plan of 
choosing partners was necessary. We de- 
cided on this one: Each player was given 
a slip of paper. Half the slips had writ- 
ten on them, for example, “Act like a 
cat,” “Act like a dog.” The other half had 
the words “Find a cat,” “Find a dog,” etc. 
When partners had been found, each 
pair was given two telegraph forms and 
was asked to write a telegram made up 
of words beginning in turn with each 
letter in the name of its animal. For 
instance, Cat: “Come any time” or “Call- 
ing at ten.” Then replies had to be writ- 
ten, words beginning with each letter of 
the name spelt backwards. “Thanks am 
coming” or “Jake a car.” The telegrams 
and replies were pinned on the walls and 
judged for originality. 

The telegrams being finished with, 
potatoes were produced, for Museum En- 
tries. Each pair of guests was given a 
potato and four matches, and told to 
make use of various odds and ends piled 
in little heaps on the floor or on tables 
to make the potato look as much as pos- 
sible like an animal or bird. The re- 
sulting efforts were placed two by two, 
for judging and inspection purposes. Our 
own results were so interesting that we 
had them on show for two or three weeks 
afterwards. The potatoes, of course, should 
be fairly large and of queer shapes. The 
odds and ends should consist of wire, 
wool, string, buttons, peanuts, beads, 
feathers, etc. 

The animal evening also included ani- 
mal silhouettes. For this game, each per- 
son has to tear from a piece of paper the 
shape of a given animal. 

A competition in straightening out 
jumbled names of animals completed the 
programme. 
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Simple Competitive Games 


Simple games sometimes provide just 
as much amusement as more complicated 
ones. Try blowing up balloons, making 
them as big as possible without bursting 
them. Or write down on paper all the 
things with legs you can think of that 
begin with certain letters (A, ass, arm- 
chair, ants, etc.) excluding proper names. 


In “claim staking,” several chalk marks 
are made on the floor, and a large heavy 
table-cloth placed over them. Players 
pin onto the cloth slips of paper bearing 
their names and receive a prize if the 
name is on or very close to a chalk mark. 

Newspapers can be put to good use 
also. Divide the guests into groups, ask- 
ing each group to choose a model to be 
dressed up, with the aid of piles of news- 
papers and pins, to represent some chosen 
character—anything from Shirley Temple 
to Father Christmas. As a variation, each 
group can be asked to dress enough of 
its members to form a wedding party, 
which has to pose for a photograph when 
the dressing is completed. These compe- 
titions cause plenty of fun both for those 
playing and those looking on. 

The following contests provide prac- 
tice in lip reading as well. For the first 
one, prepare cards carrying the names of 
animals or other subjects, such as towns 
or states. Each player has a card pinned 
on his back and has to find out what 
name it is by asking questions among all 
the other players, who must answer only 
by “Yes” or “No.” When a player finds 
out what his name is, he reports it and 
is given another one. A prize might be 
given to the one discovering the most 
names. 


Another good game is called “Barter.” 
Each player or pair receives a bag of ten 
articles, and a list of ten articles, and 
tries to exchange the articles in the bag 
for others to correspond with the articles 
on the list. This is achieved by asking 
questions of the other players, but no 
player may be asked two questions in suc- 


(Continued on page 719) 
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The Volta Reviey 


With the Lip Reading Class 


Stiegel Glass 


By Jane B. WALKER 


Introduction 


ISS JANE B. WALKER has pre- 
M pared for publication in the 

Votta Review several lip read- 
ing exercises based on interesting facts 
in the history of art. These comprise 
preliminary lists of difficult words, sen- 
tences, questions and answers, and short 
narratives. The first lesson on Stiegel 
Glass is divided into two parts for con- 
venience in publication. This instalment 
and that to appear in the January VOLTA 
REVIEW comprise a continuous exercise, 
offering material for a whole practice 
period.—Ebiror. 


Vocabulary 

potash pontil plot 

tongs metropolitan popular 

bottle log economic 

Potash is often used in the manufacture 
of glass. 

Sometimes soda is used in the place of 
potash. 


Glass from Bohemia and Germany is 
generally made with potash. 

Have you a pair of sugar tongs for 
your tea table? 

Tongs are used for holding or grip- 
ping various objects. 

A glass-blower often uses tongs. 

I found an old bottle with the head of 
George Washington on it. 

There are bottles in the Museum that 
are hundreds of years old. 

The shapes of some of the old bottles 
are very amusing. 

The glass-blower holds the blowpipe 
in one hand and the pontil in the other. 

The pontil is often called the “punty.” 

I found the mark of the pontil on the 
bottom of my old blue bottle. 

Metropolitan life is very interesting 
after one has lived in the country for a 
long time. 


New York has a very fine metropolitan 
museum. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art owns 
a superb collection of old American glass, 

Abraham Lincoln was born in a log 
cabin. 

Thousands of Americans lived in log 
cabins in the early days of our history. 

Have you ever seen an old bottle shaped 
like a log cabin? 

Stiegel gave a plot of land to the 
church. 

A new edifice was erected on the plot 
of land. 

The gift of a plot of land to the church 
was proof of Stiegel’s generous nature. 

Blue salt cellars were very popular in 
Stiegel’s time. 

Stiegel made an enameled glass that 
was very popular. 

I have seen many examples of the pop- 
ular “flips” that Stiegel made. 

Economic conditions during the Revo- 
lution were very precarious. 

Stiegel did not realize how serious the 
economic conditions were. 

Most people are affected to some ex: 
tent by economic conditions. 


Names of Places 


Phoenicia Jamestown 

Asia Minor New Amsterdam 
Pompeii Wistarburg 
Venice Manheim 
France Bermuda 
England West Indies 


Phoenicia is a small country north of 
Palestine. 

The people of Phoenicia were famous 
for their skill as sailors and also for theit 
manufactures. 

Glass was manufactured in Phoenicis 
many hundreds of years before the dis 
covery of America. 

The nations of Asia Minor were neve 
as powerful as Egypt. 
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Phoenicia is on the west coast of Asia 
Minor. 

Asia Minor is now a part of Turkey. 

Do you know the date of the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii? 

Pompeii was a favorite summer resort 
of the wealthy Romans. 

Many houses in Pompeii had _ glass 
windows. 

Venice is one of the most beautiful and 
romantic cities in Italy. 

What is the name of the great cathe- 
dral in Venice? 

Venice has been celebrated for its 
beautiful glassware for a long time. 

France was one of the early glass- 
making centers of Europe. 

Many cathedrals in France have beauti- 
ful stained glass windows. 

Francis the First of France was a pa- 
tron of art. 

In the early 19th century England was 
the chief glass-making center in Europe. 

The American colonists imported a 
great deal of glass from England. 

Glass blowers came from England with 
the first settlers in Jamestown. 

Jamestown was founded in 1608. 

Do you know why those early English 
settlers left Jamestown? 

A visit to the site of Jamestown is a 
very interesting experience. 

New York was first called New Amster- 
dam by the Dutch settlers. 

New Amsterdam was settled in 1623. 

In 1664 New Amsterdam was captured 
by the English and the name was changed 
to New York in honor of the Duke of 
York. 

Wistarburg was a small town in New 
Jersey named after Caspar Wistar. 

Wistarburg was an important glass 
making center for about forty years. 

Wistarburg glass was made by hand 
and it is very beautiful. 

Manheim is a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania about seventy miles west of Phila- 
delphia. 

For several years Manheim was the 
home of Henry William Stiegel. 
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Stiegel built a fine house in Manheim 
and he also had a glass factory there. 

Is Bermuda one of the West India 
Islands? 

Bermuda is almost due east of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Shakespeare mentions the Bermuda is- 
lands in one of his plays. 

The West Indies have a tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

Are the West Indies north or south of 
the equator? 

Cuba is the largest of the West Indies. 


Names of Persons 


Andrew Jackson 
Zachary Taylor 

Jenny Lind 

William Henry Harrison 


Dr. Frederick W. Hunter 


Andrew Jackson was the seventh presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Andrew Jackson was a self-made man. 

Andrew Jackson was a natural leader 
of men and one of our most popular 
presidents. 

Zachary Taylor was born in Virginia 
in 1784. 

Do you know that Zachary Taylor was 
generally known as “Old Rough and 
Ready”? 

Zachary Taylor died only 
months after his inauguration. 

Jenny Lind was a famous Swedish 
singer. 

People have paid thousands of dollars 
to hear Jenny Lind sing. 

My old blue bottle has a head of 
Jenny Lind on it. 

William Henry Harrison was a general 
in the War of 1812. 

William Henry Harrison died one 
month after becoming President of the 
United States. 

Benjamin Harrison was the grandson 
of William Henry Harrison. 

Dr. Frederick W. Hunter was an au- 
thority on Stiegel glass. 

After three years of research, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Hunter wrote a book on Stiegel’s 
life and work. 


sixteen 
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Dr. Hunter bequeathed his fine collec- 
tion of Stiegel glass to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 


A Question and Answer Exercise 


Q. Do you know what glass is made 
of? 

A. Silica, usually in the form of sand, 
combined sometimes with potash, some- 
times with soda, and lime or lead or a 
metallic oxide. 

Q. Do you know how glass is made? 

A. For many centuries glass was 
made by hand, the principal implement 
being the blowpipe. The blowpipe was 
invented about the first or second cen- 
tury before Christ. Legend says that the 
Phoenicians were the discoverers of glass. 
At any rate, we know that the peoples of 
Asia Minor and Egypt used the blowpipe 
hundreds of years ago. Glass-blowers 
have other implements besides the blow- 
pipe; they use the pucellas for shaping, 
the battledore for manipulating the sur- 
faces, shears, and tongs, and the ll- 
important pontil rod which holds the 
piece at the end opposite the blowpipe 
itself. 

Q. Where is the oldest piece of glass 
in the world? 

A. There is some dispute about this. 
Oxford University has a very old Egyp- 
tian glass bead. 

Q. How old is it? 

A. It was probably made about 1600 
years before Christ. 

Q. In what part of the world was 
glass first made? 

A. In Asia Minor, Egypt and along 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Q. Did the Romans make glass? 

A. The Romans were expert glass 
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makers and they made large quantities 
of it. In the time of Christ a glass cup 
could be bought for a penny. Glass win. 
dows were found in the ruins of Pompeii 
which was a Roman city. 

Q. Could you buy a glass cup for as 
little as a penny today? 

A. Probably five cents is the lowest 
price at the present time. 

Q. Was glass used during the Dark 
Ages? 

A. Practically not at all, as its use 
had died out. 

Q. What did they use in their win- 
dows during the Dark Ages? 

A. Wooden shutters, semi-transparent 
stones and oiled paper. 

Q. When was the manufacture of glass 
revived? 

A. During the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Q. Where were some of the glass- 
making centers? 

A. Venice, Bohemia, Germany, France, 
England. 

Q. Where was the first glass factory 
in America? 

A. At Jamestown, in Virginia, a fac- 
tory was established in 1608, and a sec- 
ond factory was set up in 1621. 

Q. What kind of glass was made in 
these first American factories? 

A. Window glass and bottles and also 
glass beads for trading with the Indians. 

Q. How soon were other factories es- 
tablished? 

A. Within the next seventy years fac- 
tories had sprung up in Massachusetts, 
New Amsterdam and Philadelphia, but 
they all seem to have been very short- 
lived, and they all seem to have made 
chiefly bottles. 


(To be continued) 





TO TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


Have you tried the above exercise on your advanced class? 
Would you like to have some exercises for 


have more material of the same type? 
beginners? 


What kind of practice material will be of most service to you? 


Would you care to 


Would 


you like to have the Volta Bureau issue another book of lip reading practice material? 
Answers to these questions, written on a postcard and mailed to the Volta Bureau, will 


be of help in determining plans for 1938. 
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A New Tool for Better Speech 


Reviewed by an Authority on the Deaf 
Better Speech and Better Reading—a prac- 

tice book. By Lucille D. Schoolfield, 

Department of Speech Correction, Ele- 

mentary Schools of Washington, D. C. 

Boston: The Expression Company, 16 

Harcourt Street. 1937. pp. 218. $1.25 

This book is one of the rather limited 
number whose purpose is adequately ex- 
pressed by their titles. It is essentially a 
help to teachers, providing practice ma- 
terial on the vowel and consonant difficul- 
ties likely to be encountered in speech. 

The teacher of the deaf will find en- 
couragement in the fact that such thorough 
training in the essentials of articulation is 
found necessary for children who are not 
deaf; and in the thoroughness of the train- 
ing here provided she will discover unique 
values for her own work. A glance at the 
general plan of the book makes these 
values clear: 

(a) The vocabulary is simple and prac- 
tical, based largely on the Gates and 
Thorndike primary lists. 

(b) Excellent suggestions are given for 
adapting the material to individual needs. 

(c) Diagnostic tests and directions for 
their use provide a much-needed tool for 
the teacher of the deaf. 

(d) Tongue and lip gymnastics are pre- 
sented in stimulating form. 

(e) Drills are given for each consonant 
sound in initial, medial, and final position 
and in consonant combinations, sentences, 
and poems. When it is noted that twenty 
pages are devoted to s and twelve to r the 
teacher of speech to the deaf will perceive 
that here is genuine aid to supplement 


her own effort. 

(f) The vowels 
are treated simi- 
larly. 

(g) The section 
devoted to poems, 
which are grouped 
according to the 
sounds for which 
they supply spe- 
cial practice, con- 
tains a most charm- 
ing collection of child verses representing 
not only such well-known and _ loved 
writers as Joyce Kilmer, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Aileen Fisher, and Dorothy 
Aldis, but some equally well-known and 
loved by the teachers of the deaf—such 
as Mildred Evans, Evelyn Willoughby, 
and our own J. B. T. 

Excellent paper, large type, and sub- 
stantial and pleasant binding make “Better 
Speech” a book which pupil and teacher 
alike will enjoy using. 

Lucite M. Moore. 

Reviewed by an Authority on Speech 

Improvement 

Here is an excellent student’s work 
book, written by a skilled teacher who 
knows both her subject and her students. 
Practical classroom experience is shown 
in the directions for giving the test and 
in the combination of practice material in 
prose and poetry. 

Such completion exercises as those for 
“ng” on page 107 give opportunities for 
checking the progress of the student and 
allow him to discover the practical value 
of his previous work. 
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The Thorndike and Gates word lists are 
the basis for the vocabulary used in the 
practice words and sentences. This serves 
to correlate the work in speech improve- 
ment with the reading practice in the 
reguiar Class. 

The symbols of the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet are given on each page, 
and the entire alphabet, together with the 
Webster Diacritical Markings, appears in 
the Table of Contents—a distinct addition 
to the completeness of the book. 

The format is good, the print is clear, 
and while the book is a little heavy for 
young children this factor need not weigh 
against it since it will probably be used 
only in the classroom. 

The teachers of speech improvement, 
both in special speech clinics and in 
regular class periods, will find in this 
book a wealth of practice material, ar- 
ranged both logically and psychologically. 

Letitia RAUBICHECK. 





A New Book on Language Teaching 
Logical System of Language Teaching and 
an Analysis of the English Language, 
with a Course of Study in Language. A 
Manual for Teachers, by Marietta Rector 


Vinson. Published by Lexicon Press, 
San Francisco. 326 pp. Indexed. Price, 
$6.00. 


The author of this text for teachers of 
the English language has gathered to- 
gether the outstanding devices for lan- 
guage teaching used in schools for the 
deaf in this country during the past 
half century and more, adding to them 
her own devices for the improvement of 
teaching technique and giving the whole 
the name quoted above. In her first 
chapter she says, “The value of any sys- 
tem depends upon the simplicity and the 
thoroughness of the system in its develop- 
ment. Each step should be made... a 
definite step upward, not a hodge-podge 
of steps leading nowhere in particular.” 
With this statement no one could quarrel; 
it gives a desirable objective and all 
teachers welcome helps to such an end. 

Starting from Wing’s symbols, adding 
Miss Barry’s column plan, then Miss Fitz- 
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gerald’s Straight Language method, the 
author achieves her system by a combina- 
tion of all with her own embellishments, 
stating that the use of additional symbols 
offers no difficulty for the pupil, who can 
learn them as easily as he does the alpha- 
bet. Two sets of columns are used for verb 
forms: a Regular and a Copulative-Verb 
Slate to make the pupil gradually sense 
the difference in meaning and use of the 
copulative verbs. Here criticism is fore- 
stalled—wisely, assuming that it is sure 
to come—by saying that the inconvenience 
of this procedure is an inconvenience that 
pays in the end, through the results ob- 
tained. Since the tendency of our time is 
away from too many rules, our language 
teaching becoming more and more infor- 
mal, conforming increasingly to the natu- 
ral order and method by which a hearing 
child learns, one wonders if this will meet 
with the approval of teachers abandoning 
formality in language teaching. 

It is not possible in the limits of a 
short review to go into great detail as to 
the various features of the system. The 
book has an excellent index which adds 
to its value for reference. A supplement 
of thirty-five pages gives an outlined 
course of study in language covering two 
years of beginning work, and then goes 
on through grades one to six. It is a 
very complete outline, a little too full for 
the average deaf child one would think 
especially in the first two years, but sug- 
gestive to the teacher. 

Some teachers will find this book help- 
ful, more may feel the confusion of so 
many “crutches” and share the opinion of 
the reviewer that natural language learned 
in the natural way as hearing children 
learn it, by constantly reading, speaking, 
writing or spelling simple language, at the 
hands of a good teacher, will solve the 
problem for our pupils. It is the teach- 
ing and not the system that produces re- 
sults. Good work will be done by one 
who uses this book as a guide even as 
good work will also be done without it. 


—Mary Grey Barron. 
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Language of the Preschool Child 
Development of Language and Vocabulary 

in Young Children. By Harold M. Wil- 

liams, Ph.D., Mary L. McFarland, M.A., 

and Marguerite F. Little, M.A. Univer- 

sity of Iowa Studies, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 

1937. 

A technical analysis of the language 
achievement and the erroneous speech 
sound substitutions of preschool children 
comprises the first two parts of this mono- 
graph. Part III is a report of the results 
of the revisions and improvement of the 
Smith vocabulary test, with the scores ob- 
tained for two groups of children in dis- 
tinctly different environmental situations. 
Part IV is “a preliminary attempt to 
analyze and scale language achievement 
of children from birth to six years of 
age.” Test material and methods of pro- 
cedure are outlined. George D. Stoddard, 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa, has this to 
say in the Foreword: “With so much of 
the groundwork carefully done, it is 
hoped that research workers elsewhere 
may assist in the widespread application 
of these methods. Certainly a complete 
report on the development of language in 
this age range would reveal many patterns 
significantly related to child behavior and 
adjustment.” —L. D. S. 





A Book to Avoid 
Simplified Lip Reading, A Book for the 

Student. Published by the Supplementary 

School for Lip Reading and Speech Cor- 

rection, 523 E. 77th Street, New York 

City. Cloth, 80 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The chief trouble with this book is 
the advertising it has received. Left to 
stand on its own merits, it would have 
fallen into innocuous desuetude, and 
that was the fate anticipated for it when 
a copy was sent the VoLTa REvIEW at 
the time of its first publication, in 1933. 
Unfortunately, two highly _ reputable 
magazines have recently accepted adver- 
tisements of it, and for some astound- 
ing reason the Board of Education of 
New York City allowed it to be placed 
on the list of accredited text books used 
in the city schools. 
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The situation would be as absurd as the 
book itself, if it were not that the ad- 
vertisements, stating that this is “an ex- 
ceptionally well planned, interesting and 
delightful book,” and that “it simplifies 
lip reading instruction for the deafened 
child and adult,” are bound to mislead 
many persons who are looking for a 
shert cut instead of the long road which 
leads to facility in lip reading. 

The book is a small one of eighty 
pages. There are thirty “lessons.” Each 
comprises a brief description of the 
movements involved in producing va- 
rious sounds, a short syllable drill on 
these sounds, a few, a very few sen- 
tences, and a story. Quotations from the 
sentences are all that is necessary to in- 
form anybody with the faintest knowledge 
of lip reading as to the quality of the 
book. In the second “lesson,” the let- 
ters S, Z and soft C are studied. Sen- 
tences offered for practice are: “Sam 
sang a sweet song on Sunday. Seven 
sisters served at the supper. Sarah sold 
satin at the September sale. The seven 
sisters were at the September sale,” etc. 
For the diphthong i, “The mouse took a 
bite of my pie. I can whine like Jemima. 
Why sigh and cry while by me? It made 
me sigh to buy ice thrice. Jemima 
took a bite of my pie.” 

These sentences might be of some use 
in speech correction, but any trained 
teacher of lip reading, no matter what 
method she employs, knows just how 
much facility she would be able to 
impart to her students if such material 
were all she had to rely on for practice! 

In one of the advertisements of the 
book appears the statement, “No further 
training required to teach this method of 
lip reading.” In the foreword, the au- 
thor says, “A knowledge of lip reading 
learned by this method enables one to 
read the lips of persons speaking any 
language, provided the reader is otherwise 
conversant with the language. Therefore 
it can be used advantageously with chil- 
dren in whose home a foreign language 


(Continued on page 726) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings” — 


Professor Sourdille’s Operation 


In a report given before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Professor Maurice 
Sourdille, of the School of Medicine at 
Nantes, France, described a very delicate 
surgical operation to relieve deafness 
caused by otosclerosis. Dr. Sourdille has 
performed the operation successfully sev- 
eral times, but both Dr. Sourdille and Dr. 
Edmund Prince Fowler, who introduced 
him, warn that total deafness or even 
death may result if the operator does not 
have the necessary skill. The operation 
is performed in several stages, months 
apart. It consists in cutting a_ hole 
through the bone formation which closes 
the inner ear in otosclerosis, and making 
a new passage for the sound waves to 
enter. Prof. Sourdille covers the opening 
with a flap obtained from the ear canal. 
This prevents the closing of the new 
passage, and apparently insures the per- 
manence of the restored hearing. The 
operation has been performed for pa- 
tients who have retained their improved 
hearing eight years. 

This discovery will of course be ex- 
tremely interesting to the large number 
of hard of hearing persons whose deafness 
is caused by otosclerosis; but they must be 
cautioned that the operation is extremely 
difficult to perform, that it is not yet suff- 
ciently perfected to permit of its being 
undertaken in many cases, and that the 
cases where it might be of benefit must 


Lewis Carroll. 


be carefully selected. The possibilities 
it offers, however, promise a whole new 
field of research in the field of deafness, 
and the first real hope of permanent relief 
for persons suffering from otosclerosis, 
the exact cause of which is yet to be dis- 
covered. 





Measuring Social Competence 


A particularly interesting series of 
articles on “Social Competence of Excep- 
tional Children,” by Katherine Preston 
Bradway, began in the October Journal 
of Exceptional Children. The third in 
the series, appearing in the December 
issue of the same magazine, will deal with 
“The Deaf, the Blind and the Crippled.” 
The author, who is assistant clinical psy- 
choldgist at the Institute of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Philadelphia, was formerly 
research assistant at the Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey. Her articles 
deal with the application to exceptional 
children of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale. This is not an ability scale, 
“which considers the best possible per- 
formance of an individual in a test situa- 
tion. Rather it is a behavior scale which 
considers the habitual performance of an 
individual in his everyday routine of 
activities.” The items on the scale have 
been placed in order of progressive difh- 
culty and are divided into age level 
groups from birth to 30 years of age. 
They answer the question, “What does the 
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individual do?” rather than “What can 
he do?” They are concerned with his 
performance in society, his independence, 
his ability to go about alone, to use 
money, to communicate with others, etc. 
A discussion of their use with deaf chil- 
dren should be of especial interest. 





Experiments in Television 

Newspapers and periodicals issued in 
Great Britain have for some time been 
carrying news of an experiment in tele- 
vision that the General Electric Company 
has made at Tower House in Belvedere, 
England, a home for the aged and infirm 
deaf. Some of the inmates, who could 
hear over the radio, were not always able 
to identify what they heard, some of them 
not even being sure of the difference be- 
tween voice and music. A television in- 
strument was installed, and the deaf men 
began to interpret the sounds by what 
they saw, arriving often at a surprising 
understanding of the program. They de- 
rived so much pleasure from it that the 
company presented them with the instru- 
ment. The receiver is “a 23-valve super- 
het model with a direct vision television 
picture.” The headphones are attached to 
the output of the receiver by means of a 
special matching transformer, which pro- 
vides means of varying the sound charac- 
teristic to suit the traces of aural response 
shown by the different individuals. 





Miss Newlee on the Language 
Problem 

The Journal of Exceptional Children 
offers in its November issue an article by 
Miss Clara B. Newlee on “The Education 
of the Deaf Child—A Language Problem.” 
Miss Newlee manages to get a great deal 
of information into a very small space 
and to present it in a new and interesting 
way. The same issue of the magazine 
comments on the recent enlargement of 
the vocational opportunities offered deaf 
children in the Chicago public schools, 
also the special provision for the high 
school education of the deaf in Chicago. 
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Convention of Teachers in India 


The Proceedings of the second meeting 
of the Convention of Teachers of the Deaf 
in India, held at Calcutta, December 29, 
1936, to January 2, 1937, offer an im- 
pressive witness to the progress made by 
the organization in the short period of its 
existence, and also to the promise it of- 
fers of improvement of the status of the 
deaf in India. Teachers came to the meet- 
ing from all parts of India, some of them 
travelling more than a thousand miles. 
Many of the papers read at the various 
sessions are excellent, and show an en- 
lightened attitude toward the present day 
problems in the education of the deaf. 
An interesting feature is the report of the 
opening address by the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow, who described the experiences 
of her father. This gentleman, who lost 
most of his hearing in his early twenties, 
served as a member of Parliament for 
20 years, following the debates by means 
of lip reading and by studying the news- 
paper reports and printed copies of 
speeches. Her Excellency went into detail 
in regard to the possibilities of lip read- 
ing, and showed familiarity with the 
problems of the hard of hearing. It is 
interesting to note that her father fre- 
quently said, “Make me blind and give 
me my hearing back”—an unusual atti- 
tude for a hard of hearing person. 

In his paper, Mr. P. R. Nandurbarker, 
retired principal of the Baroda School 
for the Deaf, urged a census of the deaf 
of India, and particularly an effort to se- 
cure the names of deaf children of school 
age. Mr. A. C. Sen, of the Calcutta Deaf 
and Dumb School, spoke at length on the 
principles of lip reading as taught to 
adults. Mr. Sen, who is a graduate of the 
Clarke School Normal Department, stud- 
ied this subject under teachers of the 
hard of hearing in the United States. Mr. 
A. P. Chelliah, Head Master of the Mis- 
sion School for the Deaf, Palamcottah, 
read a paper on the teaching of language 
and speech. The President of the Con- 
vention, Mr. Raja Prafullanath Tagore, 


(Continued on page 716) 
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Miss Alice Schilling Retires 

Miss Alice C. Schilling, for eighteen 
years head teacher of the department for 
the deaf at the Beidler School, Chicago, 
recently retired after thirty-eight years of 
service. Miss Schilling has been asso- 
ciated with work for the deaf all her life. 
Her father was a teacher of the deaf, and 
although she began her career as a teach- 
er of the normally hearing, and taught 
several years in Wisconsin public schools, 
she soon turned her attention to the 
special field. She took training at the 
McCowen Oral School in Chicago and 
was assigned to her first position in No- 
vember, 1897. Miss Schilling has been 
for many years a member of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and an enthusiastic 
advocate of the oral method of instructing 
the deaf. She founded the Chicago Oral 
Teachers’ Club. On the occasion of her 
retirement, a dinner was given in her 
honor at the Women’s University Club, 
and was attended by eighty friends and 
former pupils, as well as faculty members 
and executives of the Beidler School. 





Cooperation in Spokane 


News and Notes, the quarterly journal 
of the Spokane, Washington, Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, announces in its 
October issue that the society’s four year 
campaign for hearing tests of public 
school children has at last borne fruit, 
and the Spokane Board of Education has 
purchased an audiometer. Hearing tests 
will be begun at once. The good work 
is the result of cooperation between the 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, the 
P.T.A., the Kiwanis, and the School 
Board. 





Degree Conferred on Miss Peet 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy was conferred on Miss Elizabeth 
Peet, Professor of French and Dean of 
Women at Gallaudet College, during the 
116th commencement exercises at George 
Washington University in June. In con- 
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ferring the degree, President Marvin of 
George Washington cited Dean Peet as 
“continuing in a family tradition, devoted, 
experienced and expert in the education of 
the deaf.” Miss Peet is the fifth of her 
family to receive the degree of Doctor; 
her grandfather, father, brother and uncle 
having either earned the degree or re- 
ceived it as an honor. 





A Vocational College for the Deaf? 


The Quarterly Review, which published 
its first number in July, 1937, is “a maga- 
zine of comment on matters of interest 
to the deaf,” and is issued at St. Ann’s 
Church for the Deaf, 511 West 148th 
St., New York City. It has sixteen pages 
of news notes and articles and an attrac- 
tive cover. One item, offered in reply to 
recent articles in the Minnesota Com- 
panion and the Deaf Oklahoman, is es- 
pecially worthy of mention. The latter 
magazines have been publishing a sym- 
posium on a vocational college for the 
deaf and the need of a Moses to establish 
such an enterprise. The Quarterly Review 
replies: 

“We agree that a Moses, or a Gari- 
baldi, or a John Brown, would be a wel- 
come acquisition at this time—or any 
time. But would he consider a vocational 
college for the deaf the big issue of the 
day? Technical training is not denied 
the competent deaf in the trade schools 
and in other quarters, as far as we are 
aware. 

“There are two considerations that 
make us think the experiment would be 
futile. One is, that most of the schools 
for the deaf are specially graded, and a 
B.A. or B.S. conferred by our one college 
for the deaf is not accepted as equivalent 
to the same degree at Harvard or Colum- 
bia. A Vocational College for the Deaf 
would also be ranked sub-standard in re- 
gard to the fitness of its graduates. The 
other point is, that success in the indus- 
trial world comes to a deaf man only if 
he learns from the start how to compete 
with hearing people. Having only his 
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fellow deaf to rub elbows with, the deaf 
student of mature age would get the 
wrong kind of training. . . . It has been 
suggested that most of the graduates of 
such a vocational college for the deaf 
would become trade instructors in the 
schools for the deaf; but it would be 
much better for the school pupils if their 
instructors were recruited from regular 
technical schools or from experience in 
the industrial world. 

“Moses’ leadership was not based on 
painless salvation. To attain to the 
Promised Land, his people had to under- 
go rigorous training. They were thrown 
upon their own resources in the desert. 
They did receive manna from heaven, but 
they had to gather it from the ground 
every day. They were assailed by the 
Amalekites and the Amorites at convenient 
intervals just to keep in fighting trim. 
The deaf have to work out their own 
deliverance in industry. The more they 
mingle with hearing people while learn- 
ing a vocation, the sooner will they be 
able to get jobs. The Amalekites have 
to be overcome in the desert before the 
Philistines can be conquered in the land 
of opportunity. Rather than a technical 
college, the deaf boy needs ambition, 
adaptability, self-reliance, the right at- 
titude toward work, and general intel- 
ligence. His training in these elements 
depends on Supervisor Moses in the state 
school, Teacher Moses in the classroom, 
and Instructor Moses in the shop.” 





Nils Johan Bergquist 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Dévstumskolan, a 


periodical issued in Gavle, Sweden, and 
devoted to the education of the deaf in 
the Scandinavian countries, publishes the 
news of the death of Dr. Nils Johan Berg- 
quist, for more than forty years an out- 
standing Swedish educator. Dr. Bergquist 
had served as superintendent of several of 
the Swedish schools for the deaf, and for 
sixteen years was editor of the Nordisk 
Tidskrift for Dévstumskolan. 








BETTER SPEECH 
AND 


BETTER READING 


A Practice Book 
By LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 


Department of Speech Correction 
Elementary Schools of 
Washington, D. C. 


Designed for Use in Speech Correc- 
tion and Remedial Reading 

A Great Variety of Flexible Exer- 
cises for Use in the First Six Grades 
Vocabulary Based on Gates and 
Thorndike Primary Lists 


Offers in One Volume 


. Practice Material 
Articulation Test Material 
. Tongue and Lip Exercises 
. Drill Words 

Practice Sentences 

6. Poems 


OWN Ee 


“Here is an excellent student’s work 
book, written by a skilled teacher who 
knows both her subject and her students.” 
—Letit1a Rausicueck, Director of Speech 
improvement, Public Schools, New York 
City. 


“IT think it is the finest speech book on 
the market. The sentences are extremely 
interesting and the completion exercises 
excellent. I think that every child who 
needs speech correction, including those 
who are deaf or hard of hearing, should 
have a copy.—Otive Wuitpin, PA.D., Su- 
pervisor of Special Education, Baltimore, 


Md. 


PRICE, $1.25 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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HAVE MONEY 
AFTER 
CHRISTMAS 


Get some useful and valuable gifts at half 
price, and have money left on December 
24. 
Your friends, your league, your lip read- 
ing teacher will appreciate having all or 
any of these volumes for their libraries. 
All of them should be in any library con- 
cerned with the problems of deafness. 
The Story of Lip Reading, by Fred 
Deland and Harriet Montague (for- 


MBITT: BETS). crcevscsissiecncnodmacesstnnpwonsenies $1.50 
Closed Doors, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague (formerly $2.00)............. 1.00 
The Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip 
Reading Practice Material, II, III, 
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(formerly $1.00) to VoLTA ReE- 
WEMRY -SUDGORIOOEW . cccecsiscsrsestevssesies 50 
(formerly $2.00) to non_ sub- 
WOR TIOEG | pocchvevtastsstivasspailoonenntasnnigaass 1.00 


Hearing and the School Child, Wald- 
man, Wade and Aretz (formerly 
$2.00) 

The VOLTA REVIEW for seven consecu- 
tive months. beginning in December, 

1937 (separately $1.75) ...........0sccecee 1.00 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Convention of Teachers in India 
(Continued from page 713) 


spoke of the problems presented by the 
hard of hearing child, and urged the im. 
portance of hearing tests in the public 
schools. He mentioned the possibilities 
of reeducating residual hearing by the 
use of amplifying instruments. Miss 
Elizabeth Morgan, Principal of the Mis. 
sion School at Palamcottah, gave a brief 
history of the education of the deaf in 
South India. Mr. N. C. Kushari, of the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, read a 
paper on The Development of Aesthetic 
Sense through Color and Form. Mr. Sen 
contributed a scholarly discussion on The 
De-aspiration of Aspirates in the East 
Bengal Dialect, which he illustrated with 
tracings of phonograph records. 

Discussions of important subjects re- 
lated to the education of the deaf were 
contributed by leading educators in Great 
Britain and the United States: Dr. Phyllis 
M. Tookey Kerridge; Dr. and Mrs. A. 
W. G. Ewing; Miss Julia M. Connery; 
Dr. C. V. Hudgins; Dr. Irving S. Fus- 
feld. In his closing address, the Presi- 
dent of the Convention laid great stress 
on the importance of research in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, remarking, “It will not 
only lead to improvement in methods of 
instruction and administration, but also 
save the Convention itself from being a 
meeting of a stereotyped character. We 
can hope to have scientific discussion of 
new interests in such a Convention only 
if we progressively enlarge our outlook 
in a spirit of research. The fear that 
research would hamper the regular work 
of the institutions is groundless; when it 
is properly planned and supervised it be- 
comes an instrument of progress and not 
of obstacle.” 

The Proceedings are well arranged and 
excellently printed. The Convention of 
the Teachers of the Deaf in India is to 
be congratulated on the fine showing it 
has made in the brief time since its or- 
ganization. 
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She Creates Her Own Melodies 
(Continued from page 702) 


two of the thousands who because of our 
hopeless situation, almost dreaded to see 
each day’s sun rise. In my effort to help 
my husband, I had been doing some work 
as a dressmaker and had made some 
small articles of fine needlework for the 
gift shops. All the while, my deafness 
was gradually increasing, and constant 
worry and lack of proper food aggravated 
the condition. Then the WPA was be- 
gun, along with the other government 
activities, and there seemed to be work 
for me there in my beloved music. From 
work as a copyist, I just seemed naturally 
to turn to composing. The E Minor 
Quartette is simply a chronicle of our 
own emotions of the past years: the hope- 
lessness, and then the joy of finding a 
place where I could fit in, and the satis- 
faction as the feeling developed of being 
useful once more. I think that most of 
my compositions reflect our gratitude 
for what has been done for us all, and 
I have so dedicated my C Minor Concerto 
for piano and orchestra. 

“I suppose that when one is driven 
by circumstances to turn into oneself 
for some way to meet the problem it is 
easy to grow too introspective, and one 
tends to become selfish and self pity- 
ing. I was fortunate in having this tal- 
ent that I could turn to and at last de- 
velop after all these years. 

“T have a hearing aid, but it is not 
proving entirely satisfactory for use with 
the piano. I find that the instrument 
does not seem to clear completely of 
one sound before the next registers, and 
so I find it confusing; but I can use it 
for conversational purposes. 

“On the whole, in my effort to justify 
my right to existence and keep a hold 
upon the higher outlook through my 
music, I have found that my handicap 
is more of a pathway to further develop- 
ment than a drawback.” 





You are surrounded by hundreds of 
people more timid than you are. 


—Fred B. Barton 
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Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


consult the Radioear 
dealer nearest you. 























Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














THE Gift OF 
Hearing 


that is what we are offering our hard of 
hearing friends this Christmas. Join in 
the holiday festivities with confidence and 
comfort by means of a Trimm Excello- 
phone aid to better hearing. 


ke Be Bike Be 


What more thoughtful present could 
be selected for a hard of hearing parent 
or friend than the priceless gift of hear- 
ing? Investigate our convenient Christ- 
mas gift plan— 


‘Hearing for Christmas’’ 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
XMAS LIST: 
Enjoy the Christmas carols again with 
the Trimm Radio Attachment Kit— 
$9.50 to $20.00 
Flashlight Battery Box. Convenient, 
economical—$4.50 
Vacuum Tube Table Model Excello- 
phone. More powerful than small bat- 
tery sets. Greater clarity— 
$95.00 to $105.00 
Give the blessings of the church ser- 
vices to your hard of hearing members 
through a Trimm Excellophone Church 
Hearing Aid installation. Surprisingly in- 
expensive. Write for details. 
Special instruments available for Con- 


fessional use. 
Ske Bike Bike Be 


For many years the Trimm Company has 
been outstanding as manufacturers of 
superior group hearing aid equipment. 
Now—the same company offers a wear- 
able model, an efficient hearing aid at a 
reasonable price. 


$50.00 to $90.00 


Write for our booklets. 


ay 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. H-2 


1770 W. Berteau Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Christmas at the Louisiana School 
(Continued from page 681) 

The dance completed, St. Nicholas ap. 
peared. and the scene was shifted to show 
the inside of the cave. Here were all the 
toys: the tin soldiers, standing sturdy and 
straight, the dainty dolls, sticks of candy, 
jack-in-the-boxes, and many other toys, 
As St. Nicholas touched or inspected 
them, each danced or performed some 
stunt. The five sticks of peppermint were 
especially effective. Large pieces of card. 
board, painted in diagonal stripes, were 
fastened around five little boys, who did 
a delightful tap dance. Two little dolls, 
one in a dress suit and the other in a 
red ruffled tarleton dress, did a flirtation 
dance. After the curtain fell on this 
scene, there was an intermission, followed 
by tableaux. 

IV. Tableaux Showing the Birth of Christ 

All the first part of the program was 
planned to give scope to the younger chil- 
dren, and was acted almost entirely by 
little ones from the primary and _ inter. 
mediate departments. The tableaux fea- 
tured the older boys and girls. During 
the weeks of preparation, the boys who 
were selected to play the Wise Men and 
the Shepherds were asked to refrain from 
shaving; so they had very natural look 
ing beards, and the effect was much better 
than that achieved by artificial ones. We 
have many foreigners in Louisiana, and 
we chose the most foreign looking for the 
Men of the East. Among them were two 
olive-skinned Assyrians, who were espe 
cially effective in the oriental costumes. 

The tableaux followed one another rap- 
idly: The Annunciation; the Visit of the 
Shepherds; the Three Wise Men; the Ne 
tivity. In the final tableau, the whole 
group appeared. 

In the Annunciation scene, the curtail 
was opened only a little way, to show 
Mary sitting on a large, throne-like chair. 
Soft blue lights placed in the wings cast 
a lovely hue over her face, and added to 
the solemnity as the Angel knelt in front 
of her and unfolded the scroll. 
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The curtains opened fully to reveal the 
Visit of the Shepherds, who, as they en- 
red, grouped themselves to the right of 
Mary and Joseph. 

In the third tableau appeared the 
Wise men. Each presented his gift, bowed in 
yorship, and took his place at the left. 

A host of angels appeared and for a 
few seconds occupied the center of the 
sage. As they suddenly parted, the Na- 
tivity was revealed, directly behind the 
place where they had stood. All of the 
angels held musical instruments, as if to 
herald the Christ Child, who now lay in 
full view in the center of the stage. The 
angels grouped themselves, some on each 
side of the manger, some in the rear; 
and the picture offered a complete whole. 
Lights of different colors were thrown on 
the scene, and softly faded out until final- 
ly only the star above was left shining 
to light the scene. 





Christmas Parties in New Zealand 
(Continued from page 705) 

cession. Questions take the form of 
“Have you a lead pencil in your bag?” 
For each article given up, another must 
be received from the recipient, so that 
each player continues to have ten articles 
in his bag throughout the game. Any 
odds and ends will do for the purpose. 
A prize is given to the first player or pair 
to obtain all the articles on the list. 

The Wellington Branch of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing 
has been established for two years and is 
growing apace. Sixty students now join 
in enthusiastically with all its activities. 
Headquarters of the national organization 
are situated in Auckland, which city also 
possesses its local branch. 

While sending the season’s greetings to 
all readers of the VottTa Review, we 
would remind them that when they are 
enjoying roast turkey and plum duff, or 
participating in snow sports, we shall be 
partaking of cold chicken and salads, or 
basking in the sunshine of our summer- 
time Christmas. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 
language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





The system is grammatical and thorough. 

So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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SIMPLE, 








Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration of this simple Bell 
Telephone Amplifier. It is effective for 
most persons with impaired hearing. A 


volume control adjusts it to your 
particular hearing efficiency. A switch dis- 
connects it when others use the 
telephone. And it brings you, 
pleasantly and easily, the 
convenience of the telephone. 





ADJUSTABLE 








The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE €0., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Day Schools for the Deaf 

(Continued from page 693) 
ously warps their natures and gives them 
a wrong view of life. Aside from recejy. 
ing inadequate instruction, these childrep 
form habits which militate against proper 
development of character and consequent 
success in life. Almost any residential 
school teacher can recall pupils who were 
insubordinate in their homes yet most tract 
able at school. These teachers will als 
recall that many of these children, through 
adjustment at school, after a few years were 
restored to full understanding and fellov. 
ship at home. 

8. Lack of proper care and attention, 

Many parents do not know how to take 
care of their deaf offspring. These parents 
may be in comfortable circumstances and 
intelligent, but they have thrust upon them 
a problem which they are unable to solve. 
Other parents have the additional handi- 
caps of poverty and ignorance. For the 
parents of either class the residential school 
offers a solution of a grievous problem. 
Regular hours, wholesome food, comfort: 
able housing conditions, good medical at- 
tention, hospital facilities, all these are 
offered—in general, custody that at all 
times is understanding and sympathetic. 

9. Lack of facilities for vocational 
training. 

For more than seventy years the indus 
trial instruction in American residential 
schools for the deaf was superior to that 
of the best public schools for the hearing. 
Now vocational high schools in some of 
the larger cities are superior to the voce 
tional departments of schools for the deaf. 
Still the residential school, generally speak- 
ing, offers better opportunities for voce 
tional instruction, or trade teaching, than is 
available for the deaf child attending 4 
class in the public schools. For only 4 
few of the deaf at best can vocational high 
schools be available; the remainder of the 
deaf children in the public day schools 
must be at a serious disadvantage in pre 
paring to make a living after leaving 
school. In this field the residential schools 
have peculiar advantages. Both academit 
and industrial departments are under the 
same executive direction. Beginning early 
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with prevocational activities largely in the 
ordinary schoolroom and extending on 
through the school life of the pupil, there 
can be a study of the inclinations and apti- 
tudes of the child, and a close codperation 
between teachers and officers in academic, 
industrial, physical training and household 
activities of the pupil. All these forces 
work to little advantage if they fail to 
produce better results than those offered 
by day school classes which have no syste- 
matic plans for vocational instruction. 

In this chapter I have tried to outline 
as accurately and forcefully as I could 
various arguments that have been made 


against day schools, and incidentally for 


residential, or institutional, schools for the 


deaf. 


(To be continued) 





Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 685) 
into an elevator, retrieved the missing 
materials on the fifth floor and dropped 
down again. 

My eight small children were lined up 
in solemn array along the counters, and 
the starter was standing guard over them. 

“Very good little chillen, madam,” 
he told me. “Very quiet. Wish some 
more of these little chillen that runs 
around this store was as quiet!” 

But even more enlightening was our ex- 
perience in the Automat across the street, 
where we all went as an after-ordeal treat. 
The first day I helped the youngsters put 
in their nickels and get pie or sandwiches 
or ice-cream. The second day, as they 
wanted to do it themselves, I let them, 
staying near enough to help if needed. 

Louise and Josh immediately got into 
a fight over the best chair, at the table 
where they had carried their ice cream, 
and I was. trying to “ease the crisis,” as 
the newspapers put it, when one of the 
boys came to me. “Martin wants you,” 
he said. 

I hurried to the sandwich place where 
Martin was, and saw two white aproned 
attendants talking to him, while he was 
trying to. wink the tears back. He had 
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TELEX HEARING AID 


Sue Telex Products Company, 
in presenting the Telex High 


Fidelity hearing aid, stresses the 
importance for those buying hear- 
ing aids to know that electrical 
hearing aids are built on two dif- 
ferent principles. One employs the 
telephone principle; the other uses 
the audio, or high fidelity principle. 
The Telex Products Company manu- 
factures only crystal high fidelity 
type hearing aids. 


With the Telex, voices and music are 
clear and natural. Outside noises are 
not disturbing to the user. This freedom 
from distortion is possible because Telex 
uses no carbon in any form. Telex may 
be used with batteries for portable use, 
or it may be connected to AC electric 
light current if desired, by means of a 
small power unit. Two controls, one for 
volume, and the other for tone, enable 
the user to adjust the instrument to his 
individual requirements better than has 
been possible with the ordinary hearing 
aids. Telex also has a telephone attach- 
ment which brings in the telephone voice 
clearly and naturally. 


The purchase of a Telex is an investment 
in good hearing. A trial will satisfy 
you of its superiority. Insist upon trying 
a TELEX high fidelity hearing aid be- 


fore you buy any hearing aid. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


Individual and Group Aids for Every 
Need 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Originators of the World’s First Portable 
High Fidelity Hearing Aid 











WANTED 


Distributors to handle Para- 


phone. For those with ex- 


perience, we offer an unusual 
opportunity with high earn- 
ings and an unique sales 


policy. Address your letter 
in full confidence to: 


General Sales Manager 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


1010 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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tried to get a three-nickel sandwich with 
two nickels, and lost his nickels! 

“We was telling him not to cry. One 
of the men went back to get his nickels 
out for him,” the attendants said. ““Where’s 
these children from?” 


I told them. Then I comforted Mar. 


tin, and his nickels came back. 


“Why, they’re just like any other chil- | 


dren!” the attendant said. “Here’s your 
nickels, Martin. Now look. Put in three!” 
and I saw him reach into his own pocket, 
and bring out another nickel to add to 
Martin’s two. 

Not very good training for Martin! 
Will he always find life so accommodat- 
ing? But such a kindly impulse on the 
part of the public must not be snubbed 
either. I let it pass, and Martin followed 
his new friend around all the time we 
were in the automat. 

Yes, it’s publicity the cause of the deaf 
needs. People are pretty nice wherever 
we find them. They will be friendly and 
kind enough to little deaf children, once 
they understand them. 

The children’s comments on the trip 
were enlightening, too. Louise wrote, im 
her letter home, that she put two nick 
in the slot and caught a sandwich. M 
said, “In the five cents. Open the door, 
Out the pie.” 

But Peter, one of teacher’s pets, deliv 
ered a knockout blow. He wrote in 
letter to his father, “My teacher took 
to the big store. We rode the car. 
thought about the many people. I thought 
perhaps mistakes. I thought my teacher 
perhaps will be do not know!” 

Were Peter’s fears justified? 
know. I was afraid to ask him. 


I don't 





Hearing Tests in Iowa 

(Continued from page 701) 
a loss of 15db. or greater in the good ear. 
The most severe case was a girl who 
could hear at 57db. with one ear only. 
It would appear then that out of 32,495 
pupils, only 134 should be considered can- 
didates for lip reading. However, these 
yet had to be examined by physicians to 
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SEASY HEARING 
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Western Electric 
HEARING AID 


The Western Electric Audiphone— also whether you should use air or 
lon't lesigned by Bell Telephone Labora- bone conduction receiver, and with 
tories—is helping thousands who were which ear. When your Audiphone is 
handicapped to hear clearly and thus correctly adjusted, you can count 


easily again. on it for lasting satisfaction. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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determine the nature and cause of the 
deficiencies and their prognoses. In one 
school system, only 13 showed a loss of 
15db. in the good ear. Yet, on the basis 
of physicians’ examinations, status in 
school, speech and personality defects, 14 
other children were selected for lip read. 
ing who had lesser deficiencies in the good 
ear. For example, 6db. in the right, 42db, 
in the left; 9db. in the right, 21db. in the 
left, etc. 

Table IV is an analysis of the histories 
reported by 1,698 of the pupils who were 
found deficient. 


Table IV. History of Children Found 
to Have Deficient Hearing 


Reporting past ear trouble 1,541 91% 
Reporting no ear trouble 157 9% 
Total reporting __ 1,698 100% 
Reporting ear aches 913 54% 
Reporting running ears 524 30% 
Reporting ear noises _ 466 27% 
Nose and throat trouble 
Pea. Cl “Tm 


Although an average of 40% of the de 
ficient pupils showed nose and_ throat 
defects accompanying their hearing loss, 
some schools were found to have as many 
as 60%. Since so many pupils reported 
ear trouble accompanied by physical de- 
fects, serious consideration by school 
health authorities should be directed to- 
ward these facts. 


Although the need for health hygiene 
immediately became obvious as a result of 
the hearing tests, other educational as 
pects rose, with startling effects upon the 
school personnel. Children had_ been 
“flunked” by teachers who did not know 
they were hard of hearing. Others had 
been “bawled out.” One child was slapped 
because she didn’t pay attention. Many 
were seated with the poor ear toward the 
pupils and teachers, or in the back of the 
room, an unfortunate result of alphabet- 
ical arrangement. Personality defects 
were found frequently among the severely 
deficient cases. Difficult problems of dis 
cipline and retardation were speeded to 
solution. Lip reading classes were open 
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9% In the final analysis, the true value of any classroom hearing 
00% aid is indicated by the progress of the pupils using it. Aurex 
34% Classroom equipment, because it reproduces the sound pat- 
30% terns with such a high degree of accuracy, has been eminently 
27% successful in this respect wherever it has been used. 


The Condenser-Type microphone, noted as providing the finest 
tone fidelity, is used in Aurex equipment, and is largely respon- 


40% 
” sible for its excellent tone reproduction. It responds to fre- 


> de- quencies to 10,000 cycles, (practically the entire audible spec- 
trum), and sounds are reproduced with true high fidelity and 
the utmost clarity and definition. We will gladly supply an 
illustrated bulletin with detailed specifications to interested 
persons and institutions. 


Aurex Instruments for individuals, both battery and house current types. 
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The New Aurex Audiometer 
with automatic recording, 
provides new convenience, 
precision and speed in the 
measurement and record- 
ing of residual hearing. 







bet- Used and Endorsed by 
‘ects leading State Schools, Day 
| Schools and Private Schools 
rey for the Deaf throughout 
dis- the country 
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” AUREX CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 

FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
______ $10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual >>> 17.00 
Series III. Myths arerawe™ $10.00 











a ee a $35.00 
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in Ft. Madison and Davenport. Waterloo 
plans to open one this fall. Immediate 
rescue of the hearing-handicapped from 
their unfortunate position in the school 
life furnishes ample evidence of the an. 
diometer’s importance in educational diag. 
nosis. 





Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 711) 
is spoken.” These statements are pre. 
posterous. 

For the uninitiated it should be stated 
that, in the first place, nobody can leam™ 
lip reading out of a book, studying it by/ 
himself. He must have daily practice 
with someone willing to repeat exercises 
over and over again; and these exercises” 
must, first of all, consist of ideas ex. 
pressed in the vernacular of every day 
conversation. Secondly, there must be a 
great deal of this practice material, and 
it must be properly put together and ar- 
ranged in the order of lip reading diff- 
culty, ranging from the simple to the 
complex. This arrangement is _ highly 
important if the student is not to be dis- 
couraged at the outset. Above all things, 
the material must be interesting and it” 
must be sensible. The exercises in “Sim- 
plified Lip Reading” do not fulfill any 
of these requirements. There may be sig- 
nificance in the fact that the author her- 
self does not think enough of the work to 
place her name on the title page. 

When “Simplified Lipreading” was 
first published, an advertisement of it was 
sent to the VoLTa Review. After examin- 
ing the book, the editor of the Voita RE 
vIEW, who has been a teacher of lip read: 
ing, refused the advertisement and _ told 
the author why. Nothing was said about 
the volume in print, on the assumption 
that a production so slight could do little 
harm. However, in view of the extrava- 
gant and misleading statements made in 
regard to it, and in justice to teachers 
who have spent years preparing reliable 
lip reading practice material, it seems that 
the nature of this volume should be made 
plain. 

—Harriet Monracue. 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


You will marvel at your ability to hear again . . . to hear 
conversation comfortably and easily. Decide today to know 
the benefits that the new Paraphone can give you. 





Let Paraphone Aid You « Sold On Easy Terms 





You owe it to yourself to hear with this new instrument. 
Write for free examination and demonstration. You will 


be amazed with the result. 


The new Paraphone, complete with Transmitter, Amplifier and Cord, Bone or Air Conduc- 
tion, is only $80.00. 


A two-year unconditional guarantee is given for all parts with exception of the cord. 
Replacements or repairs within the guarantee period are made at no cost whatsoever. 


Look under 
“PARAPHONE” 


in your local 
telephone directory for the 
name of your nearest dis- 
tributor or address... 


wvyv 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND ~ a - OHIO 
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KINZIE WINTER 
SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Fine Arts Building, 
410 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


January 10- April 29, 1938 


Regular Instruction to Deafened 
Adults 


given individually, in the grade that 
exactly meets the student’s need 


Three practice classes daily, except- 
ing Saturday 


Cultural lecture course — “Great 


Names in Art” 
2 


Graded Courses for Children 


Teacher-Training 


The Regular Normal Course, for begin- 
ning teachers of lip-reading to adults. 


The Special Normal Course, for ex- 
perienced teachers of lip-reading who 
desire training in the Kinzie Method for 
adults. 


The Advanced Normal Course, provid- 
ing for higher instruction in lip-reading, 
for graduates of the Regular and Special 
normal courses. 


The Normal Course for the Teaching 
of Children and Juniors in public and 
private schools. 


The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruc- 
tion in Lip-Reading provides for all ages 
and types of deafened pupils in all stages 
of progress. Textbooks for children, 
juniors, and adults. 


For further information, address 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C’’ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eyes Across the Sea 
(Continued from page 697) 


small aperture. None of us likes to be 
a quitter, once we've set our face in a 
certain direction, so I glued my eyes on 
the Captain’s nonchalant feet, and started 
climbing, with Pére bringing up the rear, 
After what seemed an age of ascent, I was 
pulled through the aperture, and found 
myself on top of one of the two huge 
smokestacks, from which one could view 
the sea for miles in every direction. It 
was a great surprise. I remembered from 


childhood a definition: 


Q.—What is a smokestack on a _ boat? 

A.—A great big, long hole, with a piece 
of tin wrapped around it. 

Ever since, I had supposed smoke. 
stacks were hollow. It doubtless does us 
good to have our preconceived notions 
shattered now and then. 

For the little while that I stood o 
that nautical eminence, felt the fresh 
wind in my face and the sun in my eyes, 
the fact that I couldn’t hear seemed of 
no importance whatsoever. It was the top 
of the world, for the time being, and if 
happenings followed a_ poetical rather 
than a logical sequence, we should nex 
have found ourselves in London, without 
the necessity of climbing back down, and 
spending three more days at sea. 

(To be continued) 





Battery Charger Wins Award 


Modern Plastics, a magazine published 
in New York City, has been conducting 
a competition in various fields connected 
with the plastic arts. The judges of the 
Scientific Group awarded first honorable 
mention to the Sonotone hearing aid stor 
age battery charger, designed of bakelite, 
molded. The award was made both be 
cause of the graceful and sturdy build of 
the unit and also on the ground that it is 
a contribution to industrial design. The 
charger is to be used with storage bat 
teries. 
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Ce KERNELS § 


Compiled by Autice H. Damon 









Hark how all the welkin rings; 
Glory to the King of Kings! 
—Charles Wesley 





A candle in the window, 
A wreath upon the door, 

The chiming of a thousand bells, 
A toy upon the floor. 

The holiness of sabbath, 
The silence of the mart, 

And deeper down the music, 
The singing in the heart. 


—Henry Gillen 





Deliver me from every pride—the Middle, 
High, and Low— 

That bars me from a brother’s side, what- 
ever pride he show. 

And purge me from all heresies of thought 
and speech and pen 

That bid me judge him otherwise than I 
am judged. Amen! 

—Rudyard Kipling 





Half the joy of life is in little things 
taken on the run. Let us run if we must 
—even the sands do that—but let us keep 
our hearts young and our eyes open that 
nothing worth our while shall escape us. 
And everything is worth its while if we 
only grasp it and its significance. 


—Victor Cherbuliez 





The cost of a thing is the amount, of 
what I call life, which is required to be 
exchanged for it, immediately or in the 
long run. 


—Henry D. Thoreau 





There is no moment like the present. 
The man who will not execute his resolu- 
tions when they are fresh upon him can 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
Mount Holyoke Club 
34 East 50th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-fourth Year, 1937-38 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Austin, Texas 





CLOSED DOORS 


By 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


Special Price, $1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
4A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
Stimulates and Holds Pupil’s Interest 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





Experienced teacher of the deaf, graduate of Clarke 
School Normal Department and of Columbia Univer- 
sity, wants position as tutor for young deaf child in 
Florida for the winter. Address Box 22, Volta Bureau. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 
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have no hope from them afterwards; they 
will be dissipated, lost, and perish in the 
hurry and scurry of the world, or sunk 
in the slough of indolence. 

—Maria Edgeworth 


The first lesson that a trained parent 
learns is to balance obedience with 4 
share in this obligation. In other words, 
it is not Dad’s own law that must he 
obeyed, but the great law which Dad also 
obeys. 

In the ideal training of parent as well 
as child, comradeship is the heart of the 
matter. In “The Jungle Book” comrade. 
ship is illustrated in Father Wolf's train- 
ing of Mowgli to obey the law of the 
pack—which he too obeyed. 

—Emily Post 





After the lights were dimmed and the 
usher had moved away, a boy and a man 
slipped stealthily from the cheaper sec- 
tion and climbed over the rope into the 
reserved seats. 

“Well, we beat him that time, didn’t we, 
Pop?” whispered the boy as they settled 
themselves, and Pop muttered, “Yeah; 
pretty slick.” 

I missed most of the story on the screen 
because another story was being unreeled 
in my mind—the story of an impression 


able boy being trained as a chiseler by 


his own father; being taught that its 
smart to get away with what doesn’t be 
long to you, so long as you’re not caught; 
being conditioned for the next petty im 
fraction and the one after that until 
presently the heavy hand of the law drops 
on another trembling shoulder. 

I had a talk with that father before the 
show was over—but he is only one of @ 
million of the same ilk. What has be 
come of our old spirit of home discipline? 

—J. Edgar Hoover 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
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Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$2.00 a Year -:- 25c a Copy 
Canadian Subscription - - $2.25 
Foreign Subscription - - - 2.50 











a new technique for more 


EXACT FITTING ¢f heccing ids 


t——— 





Se Sl 


Ix conjunction with the new Sonotone 
Aud‘ele, the Sonotone laboratories have 
developed a new instrument ealled the 
Audioseope, in order to determine prac- 
tically and efficiently which of the hun- 
dreds of possible instrument conbina- 
tions will give the best hearing for 
each individual. 


The Audioscope is designed so that the Con- 
sultant may test the hard of hearing person and 
with his cooperation by trial and error rapidly 
eliminate all but the most efficient combination. 


At the conclusion of the tests 
the proper instrument, which 
has been composed during the fit- 

ting, is delivered to the client. 
The Audiosecope control panel 
permits the consultant to switch rap- 
idly from one combination to another, 
and to compare amplified and simpli- 
fied combinations, different battery volt- 
ages, air conduction and bone conduction 
receivers in different frequency ranges and 
to determine the proper amount of volume 

needed for optimum results. 


The amplifier is mounted in the center of the 
panel and amplifier chambers of different fre- 
quency range are rapidly interchanged to deter- 
mine the correct range of amplification in com- 
bination with other units. 


Free Consultation and Fitting 


Any Sonotone office in the one hundred (100) 
principal cities of the United States (and 
throughout th2 world) will gladly extend to 
you Sonotone’s personalized hearing service, 
including an Audioscope fitting. There is no 
charge or obligation. If you prefer, the con- 
sultation and fitting may be arranged in your 
home or in the office of your doctor at his 
request. Write for interesting and helpful new 
booklet, ‘‘ The Twin Senses.’’ 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, LABORATORIES AND PLANT, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Entered as second 
Accepted for maiiin;: 
authorized January 22, 1922 


iss matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912. 
special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 


Publication Office: \{onumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Published monthly by the Volta Bureau. 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Honorary Vice-President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


First Vice-President, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1935-1938 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 


Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, R. I 


FRANK M. DRIGGS 


Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 


Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa 


DR. GORDON BERRY 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles. Calif. 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1936-1939 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. < 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Supervisor of Education of the 
Deaf and the Blind, State 
Department of Education, 

Albany, N. Y 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 
Principal, Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 

VERN KNUDSEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DR. HORACE NEWHART 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 


Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1937-1940 
DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Snperintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
tom, Be 
JENNIE M. HENDERSON 


Principal, Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


*Executive Committee 


OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


FRANK H. REITER 
Northampton, Mass. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators 


and Parents of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


Staff: 


Editor, Josephine B. Timberlake; Assistant Editor, Harriet A. Mon- 


tague. 


Contributing Editors: Lucile M. Moore, St. Augustine, Fla.; 


Mildred Evans, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alice H. Damon, Concord, Mass.; 
Elfrieda Sylvester, Scranton, Pa.; Anders Hansen, Nyborg, Denmark; 
Ernst Schorsch, Berlin, Germany; G. de la Bat, Worcester, South 


Africa. 


The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 


HEADQUARTERS: 


Relating to the Deaf. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT: Josephine B. Timberlake. 


























Your School or League can own a [ 
FAIRCHILD MULTIPLE HEARING AID 


for as little as you might pay for inferior instruments 


Although our Model F-26A Fairchild Recording Instrument and Multiple 
Hearing Aid has been endorsed by many educators of the deaf as a most 
valuable general teaching instrument in auricular classrooms — its price has 





placed it among the higher-priced hearing aids. This instrument is not alone 
a multiple hearing aid but an instrument with wide variety of services, designed 
to keep records of student improvement in speech and voice, to regulate quality 
and volume of voice, to expand language through a record service and to form 
a definite part of rhythm development. Many teachers of the deaf following a 
definitely proposed progressive auricular method are using this record service 
(NOT INCLUDED IN ANY OTHER MULTIPLE HEARING AID) and en- 
dorse it highly. The instrument is not outside the usual school budget. 


FAIRCHILD MANUFACTURES TWO OTHER MODELS 


In order to keep the same high fidelity of Fairchild Multiple Hearing Aids 
and to make available models having services of other machines at comparative 
prices, Fairchild has designed two other models. Model 50, while not a 
recorder, has a turntable for playing commercial music records and records 
made on our large recorder multiple hearing aid. Model 219 is a simple micro- 
phone, amplifier, and earphone set-up with no extra services, but performing 
any service of competitive machines. 


Same amplifier, microphone and earphones on all models. Prices based 
on services of different models. Amplifier carries up to 150 earphones. Prices 
from $325.00 up, including six earphones. Additional earphones at regular 
price per unit. 


Sound Equipment Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


62-10 Woodside Avenue 
WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 






Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTON FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 



















For further information address 
Dr. Max A. GotpsteIN, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















NOW acousticon presents rs excwug 











HAT you as an individual may experience to the fullest ev 
hearing advantage that the Coronation Acousticon has to of 
is the purpose of our “custom-fitting” service. By this methi 
the selection of a hearing aid assembly to compensate for your hd 
ing loss ceases to be a matter of guesswork. It is arrived at si 
tifically—much in the manner that an optometrist fits eyegl 
Combinations of numerous components which provide change 
TONE and VOLUME in a progressive manner, are quickly and # 
tematically available for your test. You will be able, with confid 
to select the ONE instrument assembly best suited to your individ 
hearing requirements. 


















Once Coronation Acousticon is “custom-fitted” to YOU, hearl 
joy and happiness become yours. High fidelity amplification, 
tonal control, amazing clarity in near and far listening, finger 
volume control, absence of “booming” and echoing, freedom f 
mechanical noise—these are among the many developments whi 
you will enthusiastically agree, merit the fame and ac 
achieved by Coronation Acousticons. To assure you these bene 
in degree to compensate for your individual hearing loss, Acoust 
now presents the exclusive ACOUSTISCOPE which, in combinat 
with the PORTABLE AUROGAUGE, brings new, exacting “cust 
fitting” service. 


ACOUSTICON: 


heedu 
““Custom-Fitted” Aid to Better Hearing . > 
580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, [een 
LABORATORIES, JAMAICA, L. I., N. Y. b the 

BRANCH OFFICES ice, 

BOSTON, MASS., 145 Tremont St. CHICAGO, ILL., 180 North wae’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1616 Walnut St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 1056 S. Oli"? With 
TORONTO, CANADA, 330 Bay St. ee ti 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD tatior 














COUSTISCOPE 


as a special feature of the 


ORTABLE AUROGAUGE 













@ The Acoustiscope, by a principle now being em- 
ployed in television, gives visibility to sound. Two 
beams of light from a cathode ray tube are made 
sensitive to sound waves. Loud sounds are shown 
by a large briskly dancing pattern. With weaker 
sounds, the pattern becomes noticeably smaller. 


Together these two devices perform 


VITAL FITTING FUNCTIONS 


1. The Acoustiscope permits you to see what you hear—to see sound as it is pro- 
duced around you—and thus be sure that the better hearing you experience is due to 
the instrument you are trying—and not to louder speech or intensified noise. 2. With 
the Portable Aurogauge you are permitted to listen to many hearing aid combinations 
in a few minutes and thus, by vivid hearing comparisons, select the one assembly best 
suited to your hearing requirements. 3. “Custom-fitting” of this advanced character 
permits you to take and own immediately the assembly that proves itself in the 
Aurogauge and the Acoustiscope to be the best for your hearing .. . a truly “custom- 
fitted” Acousticon. 4. Furthermore, it permits you to see your own voice and judge 
whether or not you have developed an unpleasantly loud voice, frequently resulting 
from inadequate hearing or an inadequate hearing aid. Incidentally, you will probably 
notice that the “picture of your voice” smoothes out as soon as you use the correct 
“Aurogauge selected” Coronation Acousticon. 





Gone is the time when your choice of a hearing aid considerable time and would tend to become tiresome, 
ms largely a matter of chance. Acousticon ‘‘custom- But the Aurogauge eliminates all this and, in addition, 
g” is your protective assurance that your final checks and proves your final selection. 
tion is confirmed as the one best suited to your 
ming needs. You prove it to yourself in the fitting This method is scientifically controlled oral “custom- 


Meedure. You see, by means of the Acoustiscope, 
at the fitting sounds and voices transmitted to you 
f unvarying in intensity. Thus you are able to 
tK, NN, P@centrate on the selection of your hearing assembly, 

@fident that the varied hearing you experience is due 
‘the different aids, not to changing intensities of 


fitting’ in its most up-to-date form! Even if your case 
is ‘‘one in a thousand,” a fitting before the combina- 
tion Aurogauge and Acoustiscope will usually con- 
vincingly demonstrate that there IS a Coronation 
Acousticon for YOUR hearing needs. Request your 


tice. “Custom-Fitting”’ of an Acousticon today. It can be 
lichigan 4 given in our office—or in your home. Remember— 
6S. Oli With the Aurogauge you listen, in only a few min- it costs nothing and obligates you in no way. It is 
%s’ time to many fixed tone-quality hearing aid com- an exclusive ACOUSTICON SERVICE rendered only 


"ations. Ordinarily, such a test would consume by an authorized Acoustician. 








ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing Child a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 





ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 

















